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GROVER AND BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


MAKING THE 


CELEBRATED ELASTIC 


OR 


re DOUBLE-LOCK STITC 


Are warranted to do Better, Stronger, and Handso 
Work, with less trouble, than any other. 


/ 
IN ADDITION TO 


Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Gathering, Quilting, Cording, Binding, 
and Braiding, 


THEY EMBROIDER BEAUTIFULLY. 
INSTRUCTION GRATIS.—PROSPECTUS FREE. 


150 Regent Street, W., & 59 Bold Street, Live 
SEWING MACHINES. 
THE “SINGER” 


(PRIZE MEDAL). 


These Machines are long established as the most simple 
effective made; have received upwards of Fifty Prize Medal: 
cluding that awarded at the Dublin International Exhibit 
1865; are now furnished with a 


PATENT TUCK-MARKER 


(That creases each succeeding Tuck while Sewing, the most v 
Invention of the day) ; 


also other novel accessories, not to be had with Machines of 
other manufacture; fastens off seams the same as in handy 
forming a stitch unequalled for strength, beauty, elasticity, 
excellence. 


Price £8 10s. and upwards. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE. 


THE “SINGER” MANUFACTURING COMP 


147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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POR FRENCH ‘THEOLOGICAL POBLICATIONS, 


BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 
PORTMAN STREET, W., AND 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Just published, Vol. XI. of the 
ACTA SANCTORUM 
quotquot toto orbe coluntur, vel a Catholicis Scriptoribus celebrantur. 
54 vols. folio, 50s. per vol, 


Ithongh the price has now been raised to 50s. per vol., rc B, & Co, can still supply a few copies at 30s, 
per vol. 


VITA JESU CHRISTI DOMINI AC SALVATORIS N OSTRI. | 
Per LupoLrHumM DE SAXONIA, 
One splendid vol, folio, 30s. 


5 vols. 

Nicolas. . . Etudes philosophiques sur le Chris- 
tianisme. 4 vols, 12mo, 14s. 
La Vierge Marie et le plan divin. 

4 vols, 12mo. 16s, 

Ozanam . . Lettres. Tomes 10 et 11 de ses 
8s. Cuvres, 2 vols. 8vo, 14s, 
Histoire de Ste. Monique. 8vo, &s. | Perreyve . LaJournée des Malades. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 
Journal de Gaston: heures sérieuses | Platus . . Bonheur de la Vie religieuse. 4v. 88, 


Livres des divines Ecritures en 
Latin et Frangais. 8 vols. 8vo. 48s, 

Théologie affective. 5 vols. 15s. 

Le Coeur de Jésus: Pensées chré- | 
tiennes. 12mo. 4s. 

Histoire de Ste. Chantal. 2 v.12mo. 


” ” 


Nouveau Commentaire sur tous les | Mullois. . . Cours @Eh 
| 


d'un écolier. 2 vols. 12mo, 5s. Ravignan . Souvenirs d’Instructions et de 
Méditations sacerdotaies. Nouvelle traites. 18mo. Is, 
édition. 5 vols. 15s. Ramiére . Les Espérances de l’Eglise. 12mo. 4s, 
La Méditation, ou le fidele sanctifi¢ | Réguis . . La Voix du Pasteur. 2 vols, 12mo, 5s, 
par la Paar gee de l’oraison men- | Ricard. . La Religieuse en oraison, 4 vols. 
tale. 2 vols, 12mo, 7s, 12mo. 12s. 
Vie intime Lacordaire. 8vo. 7s.6d. | Richandeau . > de Blois. 2 vols, 12mo. 
Histoire générale de l’Eglise depuis 
la création jusqu’’ nos jours, 2 | Sagette. . L'Eucharistie: méditations pour cha- 
vols. 8vo. 6s. per vol. jour de l’année, 4 vols, 12mo, 
Histoire de l’Eglise, abrégée. 4 vols. 12s, 
24s. Sanson. . Les Paradis sur la Terre, 2s, 6d. 
La Charité Chrétienne et ses ceuvres, des Maisons religieuses, 
8vo. As. 8. 
Guide Spirituel. 2 vols, 12mo. 10s. | Ségur . . . Opuscules, 2 vols,12mo, 7s, 
Vie et Euvres de MadameSwetchine. La Piété enseignée aux Enfants. 
2 vols. 7s. 6d. 12mo. 38s. 
Lettres de Mme. Swetchine. 2 vols. La Piété et la Vie intérieure, 4 vols. 
8vo. 15s.; 2 vols, 12mo0. 7s. 6d. | - 18mo. 2s. 10d. 
Lettres inédites de Mme. Swetchine. | Thicbaut . . Homélies sur les Epitres. 2 v. 8vo. 7s, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. Ventura . . HoméliessurlesParabolesdeN.S.J.C, 
Les Fleurs du Mois de Marie. 1s. 3d. 2 vols, 8vo, 10s. 
bénite au dix-neuvitme sitcle, Apostolat de la Femme Catholique, 
2 vols, 8vo. 10s. 
Catéchisme de Perséverance. 8 vols. | Veuillot . . La Parfum de Rome. 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. 
8vo. 32s. Vies des premitres Religieuses de la 
Traité de St. Esprit. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s, Visitation. 2 vols. 12mo. 7s, 
Le Christ de la tradition. 2 v. 8vo. 10s, 
Appendix ad Rituale 


La Femme forte. 2s. 6d. 
La-femme pieuse. 2 vols. 5s. 18mo, red and black. 8d, 
Conférences aux Dames du Monde, | Arnold. . . De Imitatione 8. Cordis Jesu, 12mo, 
2vols. 5s. 4s. 6d, 
82s. Molini. . Instructio Sacerdotum ex S§8, Patri- 


Trésors. 4 vols. 8vo. 3 
Vies des Peres des Déserts d’Orient, bus et Ecclesie doctoribus con- 


avec une introduction par E. cinnata, 12mo. 6s, 
Veuillot. 6 vols, 8vo. Auster vivificans, seu contemplationes - 


Le Pouvoir temporel des Papes. 8vo. circa perfectiones Dei uni, trini, 
et incarnati. 12mo, 5s. 6d, 


parfait Inférieur, ou l’art d’obéir. | Schneider . . Manuale Sacerdotum, 4s, 6d.; calf, 
8 vols, 12mo, 4s. 6d, 8s. 6d,; morocco, 10s, 


* The Public and Trade supplied with every French Theological Work with the 
greatest despatch, and on the lowest terms. 
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Reprinted from “ Tire MoxtH,” price 6d. 
: THE FIRST SISTER OF MERCY: 
A SHORT SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF MOTHER M‘AULEY, 
Foundress of the Institute of our Blessed Lady of Mercy. 
Also, price 3d, 
7 DE PROFUNDIS: 
a 
A PLEA FOR WORKHOUSE CHILDREN. 
With an Introduction by the Most Reverend the Archbishop of Westminster, 
LONDON: BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17, 18 PORTMAN STREET & 63 PATERNOSTER ROY 
Price 2s, 6d., new edition, ' 
THE CATHOLIC SCRIPTURIST; 
OR, THE PLEA OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. ™ 
; Showing the Scripture to hold the Roman Catholic Faith in above forty of the chief controversies now 
under debate. X 
; By J. Mumrorp, Priest of the Society of Jesus, a 
BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17 PORTMAN STREET, W. 
TWO SERMONS BY FATHER GALLWEY, S.J. 
| THE LADY CHAPEL AND DR. PUSEY’S PEACEMAKER. 
PREACHED IN ST. JOHN’S, ISLINGTON. C 
Price One Shilling. Sold for the Benefit of Poor Children, 
: PREACHED AT THE FUNERAL OF SIR CHARLES TEMPEST, 
IN THE CHAPEL AT BROUGHTON, 
: F Price Sixpence, Sold for the Benefit of Poor Prisoners, 
: ; LONDON: BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, PORTMAN STREET AND PATERNOSTER ROW. 
DUBLIN: DUFFY, WELLINGTON QUAY. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. CECILY. 
AB Drama, in Three Acts. 
By tue REV. ALBANY J. CHRISTIE, 8.J. 
Price Sixpence. 

LONDON: BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17, 18 PORTMAN STREET & 63 PATERNOSTER ROV oa 
pre 
par 
“He shall carry the lambs in His bosom.” 
us 
A new and beautiful Statue of Our Lord as 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
; well adapted for an Altar or a Niche, may now be had of Messrs, Burns, Lampert, & Oates, Portman St 
; Painted stone colour,and gilt . . . 880 


LE CONTEMPORAIN : 


REVUE D’ECONOMIE: CHRETIENNE 


Nouvelle Série.— Septiéme Année. 
X* VOLUME. 


Sommaire de la Livraison du 81 Mars: 
II, La Chronique et le Chroniqueur Joinville—Etude Littéraire (fin) . ANTontn RonDELET, 
V. Société d’ Economie Charitable.—Procés-verbal de la Séance du 12 Fév- 
rier 1866. Question des Institutions de prévoyance (fin) -  . A, pe Margutt. 
VI. Apropos de Xavier de Maistre: Causerie physiologique et morale . AMEDEE DE MARGERIE. 
VII. Une Algarade contre les Mores ou la prise d’Alhama , . vu Boys, 
VIII. La Crise Agricole et ’/Enquéte . . . Louis Herve, 
IX. Poésies: Laissez passer les petits oiseux—Frere et Soeur . . . MARIE JENNA, 
X. Revue Littéraire: Mélanges, par M. Antonin Rondelet. 
XI. Chronique du Mois, 
XII. Bulletin de Bibliographie. 


PARIS: LIBRAIRIE D’ADRIEN LE CLERE er Cix, 
Imprimeurs de N. S, P. le Pape et de l’Archevéché de Paris, 
RvE CassETTE, 29, pres SAINT-SULPICE, 


Abonnement pour 0 Etranger un an, 25 francs. 


COMPTOIR UNIVERSEL D’IMPRIMERIE ET DE LIBRAIRIE 


V. DEVAUX 
BRUXELLES. 


(A LONDRES CHEZ BURNS ET LAMBERT, 17, 18 PORTMAN STREET; 
CHEZ TRUBNER Ei 60 PATERNOSTER ROW.) 


NOUVELLES PUBLICATIONS. 


REVUE GENERALE: 
RELIGION, POLITIQUE, HISTOIRE, ECONOMIE SOCIALE, 


LITTERATURE, SCIENCES, BEAUX-ARTS, 
CoRRESPONDANCE INTERNATIONALE, &c. 


12 livraisons gr. in-8° par an. Prix de l’abonnement annuel pour I’Angleterre, fr, 18. : 

Les de l'année contiendront des articles fort remarquables sur l’Insurrection de le Jamai- 
par H. W. Wilberforce; des études sur l'état religieux en Angleterre, par V. Valmont; et sur le systéme 

ducation en Angleterre et en Irlande, par E. Ducpetiaux. 

Chaque Numéro renferme en autre une Correspondance d’Angleterre tres-intéressante. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 3s, sewed, 


DR. PUSEY AND THE ANCIENT CHURCH. 


By T, W. M.A 
LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Cerms of Subscriptions : 


One Volume atatime. .. . 
Three Volumes __,, 


St. Joseph's 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


50 SOUTH STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


OPEN EVERY DAY FROM TEN TO SIX P.M. 


-. NO BOOKS MUST BE DETAINED LONGER THAN TWO MONTHS. 


8. . 
0 10 6 per annum. 


All the New French and English Catholic Works taken in. 


N.B. Books lent by the Week on the usual conditions. 


Letter of Approbation of his Grace the Arch- | 


bishop of Westminster. 
Copenhagen. (With an Illustration.) 
Maria del Pace. A True History. By Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. 
An Heroic Life ; or, the History of a Conversion 
under the old Penal Laws in England. 
Follow Me. 
Lost and Found. A Tale. 
(conclusion). 
Easter. From the German, 
Claude and his Friends. Meeting the First. 
Founded on Facts. In Seven Chapters. 
Life of Father Campion, 8.J. Chapters IV. to 
VI. (conclusion). 
Clare Abbey. (With an Illustration.) 


Chapters II, to VI. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, the May Part of 


THE LAMP, 
An Illustrated Journal of General Literature. 


CONTENTS: 


Published at the Great Northern Printing Works, Pancras Road, N.W. 


Sold by Burns, Lampert, & Oares, 63 Paternoster Row; E. J. FARRELL Ayprews), 13 Duke St 
y Little Britain ; and all Booksellers 


Thoughts for Eastertide, By the Rev, 
Yard. Nos. I. to IV. 

August at Boulogne, 

Facts, not Fictions, about Workhouses, N¢ 
and II, 

Literary Notices, 

St. John’s, Cirencester, 

Hogsheads of Fish. 

Rochester Castle. (With an Illustration.) 

The Lady Magdalene. An Historical Tale. 
the Author of “ Tyborne.” Chap, I. 

Scattered Thoughts, 

Concerts, Oratorios, and Musical Ente 
ments. 

News of the Month, 

Anecdotes, &c. 


(With an Illustrati 
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MRS, LITTLE'S ECCLESIASTICAL WAREHOUSE, 


20 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Vestments, Frontals, Hangings, Banners, Surplices, Albs, Girdles, and all Altar Linen, 
Cinctures, Birettas, Stocks, &c.; Church Candlesticks, Vases, &c. 

ALTAR PLATE, GOLD AND SILVER CROSSES, RELIGIOUS PRINTS, STATUARY, &e. 
Altar Bread, Altar Wax, Incense Floats, Immortelles, and Church Decorations. 
Church Embroidery, also Designs for Stoles, &c., and Silk for Ladies’ own Working, Damasks, 
Silk Laces, Berlin Patterns of Medieval Designs, Wools, Canvas, &c. 

_ Prayer-Books, Bibles, Rosaries, Crosses, Medals, &c., in great variety. 
*,* A beautiful Assortment of Statuettes in the finished plastique. Subjects: The Ecce Homo, &c. 


RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMES. 


THE PRINCESS HELENA, THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, THE BRIDAL 
BOUQUETS, 
2s. 6d. each. The Three ina handsome box, suitable for a Present, 7s. 6d. Ina Velvet Box, 10s, 6d. 
IHLANG-IHLANG, or the Flower of Flowers (Unona Odoratissima). : 
This Flower, described by Rumphius as the most fragrant of the Eastern 
Archipelago, yields a delicious and permanent perfume, Price from 2s. 6d. 
per bottle. 
THE ROYAL ARCHERY BOUQUET, dedicated to the fair Members YY 
of the Toxophilite Society, in a puzzle box, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, a tonic, and refreshing adjunct to the 
daily ablutions or bath. Price 1s., 2s, 6d., and 5s. per bottle. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer by appointment to H.RH. the Princess of Wales, 
96 STRAND, 128 REGENT STREET, & 24 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED 


FOR 


THE LONDON, COUNTRY, AND OTHER NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, &c., BY 


BLAND, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 
27 ST. DUNSTAN’S HILL, E.C. 


WHO IS YOUR DOCTOR? 
I DO NOT REQUIRE ONE SINCE I TOOK 


MORISON’S PILLS. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


7 
ale, 


JUST PUBLISHED 
(Gratis), 


THE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION 


SOLVED BY HER MAJESTY 


THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


Ladies should at once obtain Gratis of their Draper or Corset-maker 


THOMSON’S NEW ILLUSTRATION, 
showing the veritable 


“MODE DE L’IMPERATRICE.” 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Security acarmst Bap 


Heattae.—With the warm sunny days of spring maladies will be made manifest, unless the blood be 

pure and the skin be active. Eruptions, blotches, and more formidable skin affections, may be successfully 

; subjugated by the use of Holloway’s detergent Ointment when it is aided by moderate doses of his purifying 

: Pills. Hoarseness, sore throat, chronic cough, enlarged glands, and stiff neck, will be at once pa Pret by rub- 

bing this cooling ointment upon the skin overlying or adjacent to the afflicted part. Holloway’s remedies 

have for many years been recommended in preference to all other means for healing sores, wounds, and all 
varieties of ulcerations, and for giving smoothness and elasticity to the skin. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
(THE Greatest and most Useful Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA. 


Messrs, Joun GosNELL and Co., Three King Court, Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
respectfully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to its 
pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 

, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once restored, one application per month will keep it in 
ect colour. Price One Guinea per bottle,—or half bottles, 10s. 6d. Testimonials from Artistes of the 
ighest order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, may be inspected on application. 
Joun Gosnett & Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the 
. | teeth a pearl-like whiteness, sng the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing nce to the breath. 
i Joun GosNELL and Co. have been appointed Perfumers to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales. 
Manufactory removed to Red Bull Wharf, Angel Passage, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


ST. JOHN’S HOME, 


37 DAVIES STREET, 
BERKELEY SQUARE, W. 


This Home is intended to receive the following : 


1. Converts who desire further instruction. 
2. Ladies seeking a temporary home. 


3. Governesses and other respectable persons waiting for situations. 


For terms and other particulars apply to the Matron as above. 
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BY ROYAL he METALLIC PEN-MAKER 
COMMAND. TO THE QUEEN. 


ILLOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT. METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will 
ensure universal preference, 


FOR LADIES’ USE.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly finished papers, Nos, 
i, 604. In Extra-fine Points. 


ENERAL USE.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points, 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE, FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan Quill, 
large barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points. 
‘OR GENE ING.—No. 263. In Extra-fine and Fine points, No, 810, new Bank Pen, 
No, 262. In Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 840, the Autograph Pen. 
FOR CO PURPOSES.—The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 882. 
Four-hole No. 202 
The Public Pen, No. 292, 
ui with Bead, No. 404. 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 892, 405, 603. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 


AT THE 


Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96 New Street, Birmingham; 91 John Street, 
New York; and at the London Depét, 87 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


NOTICE. 


In order to meet the requirements of the Trade, Shippers, and the Public generally, the 
WHEELER & WILSON ManvractTurinG Company have opened extensive premises at 
43 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
in addition to the head Establishment in Regent Street, for the sale of their unrivalled 


LOCK-STITGH SEWING-MACHINES, 


for Family and Manufacturing purposes, where Purchasers will receive all necessary informa- 
tion and instruction (Gratis) in the use of the Machine. Price from 9/. upwards, Illustrated 


Prospectus gratis and post-free. 
OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS—139 REGENT STREET, W. 
CITY BRANCH—43 ST, PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.O. 
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THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 


HEAL AND SON 


Have observed for some time that it would be advantageous to their cus- . 


.. tomers to see a much larger selection of Bedroom Furniture than is usually 


displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the different 
descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be 
placed in a separate room. They have therefore erected large and addi- 
tional Show Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bedroom Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted ; but also to provide several small 
rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bedroom Furniture in 
the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six dif- 
ferent colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer 
description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able 
to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. A Suite of very 
superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL and SON’S original trade) is 
placed on the BEDSTEADS. 

The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japanned 
Goods for plain and servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire 
Stock is arranged in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two 
large ground floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet Work, and 
they have just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, 
that the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal attention, 
every article being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattress, the 
Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower 
in price than the old Spring Mattress. 


HEAL AND SON’S 


Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture sent 
free by post. 


196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 


fi English Premiers. II. Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Carteret. 
| Good Friday at Jerusalem. 
From Stoky’s Proverbium. ( Versified) 
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NOTICE. 


All Books and Publications intended for review in the Montu 
should be sent to the Editor, at Messrs. Simpkin and Marshal?s, 
‘Stationers’-Hall Court, Ludgate Street, E.C.; or at 50 South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. It is requested that Letters and Manuscripts 
may be sent to the latter address. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 


il Subscribers in any part of Greal Britain or Ireland are informed 
| that they may receive the MonvH, post-free, on the day of publication, 
| by sending their names to the Editor, at 50 South Street (as above), 

| at the rate of 7s. the half-year, or 6s. 6d. if paid in advance, 


*,* The new serial Novel, by the Author of “ Constance Sher- 
wood,” will be commenced in the July Number of the Montu. 
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Yohu Keble. 


Autnoven the name of the author of the Christian Year is probably 
unknown to a very large proportion of its thousands of readers, and 
although its influence as a book has thus been so entirely discon- 
nected from personal knowledge and appreciation of the man whose 
writings have taken so powerful a hold on the sympathies of his 
countrymen, it is but natural that his rather sudden death should 
have been very widely felt as an irreparable loss, should have turned 
public curiosity to the details of his career, and have caused an eager 
craving for whatever might be forthcoming in the way of remains or 
memoir of one whose mind must have been so beautiful, so lofty, and 
so richly stored. In this age of multitudinous and multifarious lite- 
rature it will hardly be natural if the life of John Keble should not 
be written before many seasons pass over. Moreover, as every one 
knows, he was for many years an active and powerful worker, in his 
own quiet way, in the great religious movement which sprung up 
more than a quarter of a century ago in the University of Oxford,, 
and for which he had, as it were, sounded the rallying-call several 
years before, without knowing it or meaning it. It is a mistake to 
suppose that he was too much of a poet for practical action. He was 
unworldly, but full of prudence and sagacity, as well as vigorous and 
straightforward. In many respects, after 1845, his party lost greatly 
because he was not its real leader. His nature was entirely averse to 
agitation, though far more full of fire and impetuosity than might be , 
gathered from his poems ; and he was almost all his life a plain 
country-living man, either as the son of a clergyman, or as a clergy- 
man himself, in charge of a scattered parish. His public appearances 
were, therefore, few and far between, and generally occasioned by 
some crisis of ecclesiastical politics, which was a disagreeable break 
in the ordinary routine of his existence. His weight and influence 

were thus far more often felt than spoken about. He may be com- — 
pared, in this respect, to one of those important persons in the poli- 
tical world who seldom take office, and seldom make speeches in 
Parliament, but who possess in reality the master influence by which 
the course of legislation, the changes of ministries, and the policy of 
the country, are often modified or determined. Mr. Keble seldom 
took a decidedly leading part, and never, we think, acted as a leader 
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by himself. But the great authority of his character and reputation 
was of more real advantage to the side on which he ranged himself — 
than all the activity of others who made themselves more prominent. 
His correspondence, therefore, if ever published, will probably throw 
a great deal of light on the history of the movement of which we 
have spoken. He was, however, one of those men who do not need 
adventitious circumstances to make almost their every word and 
action interesting. His bright, fresh, joyous, and affectionate nature 
was like an ever-flowing spring, always at play, always shedding a 
gentle, imperceptible, and recreating dew upon those who came 
within its reach. There was a Christian poetry about him, a natural 
gift, elevated and transformed by his consistent piety and religious 
earnestness, which gilded the commonest things and the most ordinary 
actions, and cast the radiance of an unearthly sunshine all around 
him. The boy seems to have been eminently the father of the man 
in him. He was “a home-keeping youth,” as Shakespeare says, 
educated entirely by his own father till he went to college; and to the 
last he may be said to have lived in an atmosphere very much the 
same with that in which he had been brought up. Any account 
that fairly represented his career would be a perfect picture of the 
quiet domestic life of the happy, though somewhat strict, old Eng- 
lish parsonage, moving on in its regular and unaltered course, 
notwithstanding the fall of empires and the rise of heresies, with 
its “trivial round and common task,” exercising so much of high 
moral virtue, and gradually unfolding a very beautiful character. It 
was Mr. Keble’s happiness to be surrounded throughout life by a 
circle of relatives and intimate friends, limited indeed in numbers, 
but all thoroughly congenial to himself, and bearing a kind of family 
likeness to one another. Without any unwarrantable intrusiveness 
we may say of them that they seemed naturally his companions—like 
him, without being merely his copyists and his echoes. He belonged, 
moreover, to a generation of letter-writers which is now, we fear, 


. passing away. He corresponded regularly with old college com- 


panions, who had become his most intimate friends throughout life ; 
and it will be possible for his biographer to make up a singularly 
interesting and attractive work out of his letters alone, with hardly 
any interference on his own part. We sincerely hope that it will 
not be long before we see his Life and Correspondence announced, 
We have heard it said that his father, the sole educator, as has 
been said, of John Keble and his brother, brought them up on the 
principle of letting them read and study just as they pleased. If 
this was so, we fear the success of the experiment in the case before 
us can hardly be allowed to prove the soundness of the general rule 
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that might be deduced from it. But, at all events, it proves the 
studious disposition of the boys, when we find that in 1806, at the 
age of fifteen, John Keble could win the Gloucestershire scholarship 
at Corpus, and was so well prepared to begin his university career, 
that he found no difficulty in fitting himself for a place in both first 
classes in 1809. The little society at Corpus in which he moved 
has become in a certain sense historical; and the readers of Dean 
Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold will easily recall the letter in which 
it is depicted by one who is now nearly the sole survivor of that 
happy set of young collegians. Such a society just suited John 
Keble. Corpus, with its small number of undergraduates, all on the 
foundation—with the exception of a very few “ gentleman-commoners” 
—with its bachelor-scholars obliged to residence after their degree, 
its comparatively high standard of merit required for admission as 
scholar, and one or two other features which separated its members 
from the rest of the University to a rather unusual extent, was per- 
haps a singularly favourable home for a small knot of highly culti- 
vated young men. But the smaller colleges at Oxford, and especially 
those which are the best furnished with scholarships open to com- 
petition, which lead in the end to fellowships, can frequently boast of 
circles which resemble that described in the letter to which we allude, 
if not in the ultimate celebrity of some of their members, at least in 
their literary tastes, their high moral standard, and their cordial 
affection for one another and for the foundation which has brought 
them together. The bright hopeful years of undergraduate and 
B. A. life embrace the period at which, in most cases, the great 
step from boyhood to manhood is really made; and the companion- 
ships of mind and heart then formed are the most intimate and the 
most lasting of all. The same old friend who has sketched the 
college life of Arnold has remarked that, in the case of Keble, his 
familiar friendships, which remained throughout his life, were mostly 
begun within the walls of Corpus. It is no wonder that when “the 
lad of nineteen” was elected Fellow of Oriel, and joined the most 
distinguished intellectual society in the University, he should some- 
times have longed for the greater freedom and more congenial at- 
mosphere of his old haunts. The natural thing for the scholar of a 
college is to ripen into a Fellow—if he remains in residence after his 
examination—on the foundation with which he has begun. If there 
is no opening for him there, as is very frequently the case, he feels 
like a transplanted tree when he begins Oxford life a second time as 
Fellow of another college. His position may be far more brilliant 
and promising, but his affections generally linger around the place 
where his earliest friendships were formed, and where the soothing, 
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enlarging, and elevating influences which still hang around the 
ancient shrines of Oxford or Cambridge first laid hold of his soul. . 
Dr. Newman, who was himself transplanted, like Mr. Keble, from 
the college at which he had been scholar, to the society at Oriel— 
rich in great names, of which none will live so long as his own—has 
expressed in a few touching words his feeling of deep affection for 
his “ first college, Trinity.” 

However, the Oriel common-room at that time, and for a long 
series of years after, could muster the most brilliant society in Ox- 
ford, and the college was at the head of the intellectual and academi- 
cal movement of the day. Possibly, if John Keble had remained at 
Corpus, he would never have “come out of his shell,” or made him- 
self so great a name as he did. At all events, for a time he took 
root at Oriel, and it was as one of its Fellows that he distinguished 
himself so much as a college tutor and a public examiner. But 
he seems all along to have made up his mind not to lead a strictly 
University life. He received Anglican orders in 1815, and began at 
once to exercise his ministry, even while still resident at Oxford, 
riding over on the alternate Saturdays to the two small parishes of 
which he had the charge.* They were in the neighbourhood of 
Fairford, his father’s residence, so that he kept up uninterruptedly his 
home-life, or at least was constantly under his father’s eye. At this 
time he appears to have been maturing the series of poems which 
afterwards became the Christian Year. It was his own intention to 
keep them unpublished, perpetually retouching and improving them, 
and leave them to come forth on the world after his death. Of 
course this plan was discouraged by the circle of home and college 
friends to whom he made them known; and Mr. Keble in this, as in 
so many other things in his life, yielded to the pressure that was 


* These were the parishes of Burthorpe and East Leech. We believe 
that their scenery is commemorated in the poem in the Christian Year, 
‘Lessons sweet of spring returning.” (First Sunday after Epiphany.) It 
would be interesting if any writer of Mr. Keble’s life would gather up what 
indications remain of the spots which may have suggested the different 
poems in his volume. We have been told, for instance, that the poem on 
Easter Monday, about the two streams, “Go up, and watch the new-born 
rill,” was written after a visit to Plinlimmon, The Severn, Wye, Ystwith 
(and another stream), all rise in the neighbourhood of that mountain ; and 
an old Welsh legend represents them as sisters, who fell asleep on the hill- 
side, meaning to race down to the sea when they awoke. The Severn woke 
first, and went off north-east towards Shrewsbury, and then by long and 
leisurely windings found her way to the Bristol Channel. She was, how- 
ever, caught up by the Wye, who woke next, took a shorter curve, and so 
joined her at Chepstow. The Ystwith found her sisters gone, and tumbled 
in great haste straight down to the nearest coast at Aberystwith, 
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brought to bear upon him. It would be a curious speculation to 
imagine what the Christian Year would have been, if it had been 
kept in its author’s desk till the present day. We had, some 
months ago, occasion to remark on the many contrasts which are to 
be observed between this work and the later offspring of the same 
mind, published in the year 1846 as the Lyra Innocentium. And 
yet the latter volume is but the reflection of the change produced in 
many minds besides that of its author of the great movement towards 
antiquity and.Catholicism, which was originated by the Christian 
Year, and the relationship between the two volumes is obvious to 
every eye. 
{ Putting aside for the present Mr. Keble’s influence on Oxford 
through his connection with the Tractarian movement, the only 
strictly academical production with which his name remains to be 
\ linked is the series of extremely beautiful lectures which he delivered 
» as Professor of Poetry. Of this volume, also, we have had occasion 
to speak shortly in a former article; and we can now only pause 
upon it to repeat the wish that these Prelectiones may be given to 
the public in English. The interest which now attaches to every 
thing connected with Mr. Keble’s memory may seem to warrant the 
hope that the translator's work would not be unrewarded. The real 
turning-point, if we may say so, in Mr. Keble’s career was his 
failure to obtain the Provostship of Oriel at the removal of Dr. Cople- 
ston. When we say “ failure,” we do not mean to imply that the head- 
ship of his college was a post on which Mr. Keble had in any sense 
set his heart. The result of the election has been lately represented 
as a disappointment to him;* but it must be remembered at the 
same time that he neither put himself formally forward for the 
Provostship, nor exerted himself to obtain it. His own tastes were, 
as we have said, not academical; he would have accepted the post 
in question had it been the clearly-expressed wish of the college that 
he should do so, but he was not sorry to see the charge laid on the 
shoulders of another, and that one of his own old friends. Neverthe- 
less, the issue of the election had, of course, an important influence on 
Oriel and on Oxford; and most of all, as we think, on himself, but 
rather in the way of fixing him for the rest of his life in the groove 
in which his own inclinations placed him, than in that of checking a 
career which he was anxious to pursue. We have heard many ela- 
borate calculations as to the possible effect on the subsequent course 
of affairs in the University, and indeed in the Anglican Establishment 
generally, which might have been produced at that moment, had the 
majority of the Fellows of Oriel voted for Mr. Keble rather than for 


* In the Zimes, April 6, 1866, 
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~ Dr. Hawkins. Such speculations are idle enough, for they are usually 


based on the fallacy of supposing that one element alone can be 
changed in the complex multitude of causes and influences out of the 
combination and clash of which the actual course of events is elicited, 
and that a calculation can be fairly made on the hypothesis that every 
thing else is to remain the same. In this case it used to be reported 
at Oxford, that the influence of the two Fellows of Oriel, whose 
names were afterwards most closely united with that of Mr. Keble as 
leaders of the Tractarian party, had been used to secure the election 
of his competitor; who certainly turned out a thorn in the side of 
that celebrated triumvirate. There can be no doubt that the pre- 
sent excellent-and respected Provost of Oriel has been one of the 
most influential men of his time at Oxford—and his time has been 
a long one, marked by events of greater importance than have ever 
occurred in any similar period of years since the foundatien of the 
college. In one matter of great moment, the question relating to Dr. 
Hampden, he has the credit of having determined the course of 
action of the governing body in the University. But the Hampden - 
business was but a slight ripple on the surface, if we compare it with 
the deep and far-reaching revolution of thought which issued from 
the Tractarian movement; and it can hardly be gravely maintained 
that the course of events could have been very different from what 
it has been in regard to that movement, supposing it once started, 
if one man had been Provost of Oriel instead of another. If the first 
college in Oxford, or if all the colleges in Oxford, had been unanimous 
and hearty in backing up the Tracts, it would have made but little — 


"difference as to the acceptance of No. 90 by the Anglican authorities 


and the British people. Oxford —or Oriel—might have broken 
itself against the Protestantism of England, instead of saving itself 
by casting out the obnoxious Romanisers. 

It is more to our point to observe, that whether Mr. Keble 
might have made the best possible Provost or not, or whether his 
patronage of it might have made Tractarianism more successful 
than the opposition which it encountered from Dr. Hawkins, he 
could not have been fixed for the greater part of his life at Oxford, 
instead of in a country living, at a time of great religious move- 
ment in which he took a keen interest, without having made 
himself far more preminent and taken a far more active part in 
affairs than he did. Generations in the Universities succeed one 
another very rapidly; and any one who is old enough to look back 
over a few of them will be able to point out some men in each 
who have been highly distinguished, perhaps, as undergraduates or 
graduates, who have been successful tutors and brilliant examiners, 
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who have preached a few remarkable sermons and published one or 
two books during the time of their residence as Fellows, and who 
have then turned off from the academical career at the offer of a 
college-living and the chance of “settling in life,” and have never 
more been heard of, except, perhaps, as the oracles of some small 
clerical party in their own neighbourhood in the country. We are 
far from saying that this process of the seeming extinction of intel- 
lectual and literary promise, this subsidence of mental activity into 
the apparent vegetation of domestic life, has not its redeeming fea- 
tures in the cultivation thus brought to bear upon country society, or 
that the highest minds do not sometimes find an adequate sphere for 
the unfolding of their powers in the quiet parsonages which are the 
fruitful centres from which so many great benefits are dispensed to 
the population that surrounds them. Still it cannot be denied that 
the splendid endowments, the rich libraries, the atmosphere of 
thoughtful leisure-and scientific activity, which are to be found in 
the great English Universities to an almost unexampled degree, 
seem to be continually making promises of great results in the way 
of literary, philosophical, and theological maturity, which are too 
usually unfulfilled. The resident fellows, tutors, and professors of 
Oxford and Cambridge enjoy greater opportunities and have more 
ample means at their command for the noblest labours on which the 
human mind can be occupied than dre to be found elsewhere, except 
perhaps in one or two spots in the world. It is a real loss when a 
man of high endowments and well-exercised powers, who has had 
the very rare advantage of continuing his University residence for 
ten or twelve years after his bachelor’s degree, subsides into a 
country parson, and takes, in an intellectual sense of the words, to 
the cultivation of cabbages. Readers of Izaak Walton’s life of 
Richard Hooker will remember the amusing yet touching passage in 
which he describes that learned man as he was found in his country 
living by two of his old Oxford pupils, Sandys and Cranmer,—look- 
ing after the sheep because his servant had gone to his dinner, and 
soon to be called away from his visitors because his wife wanted him 
to rock the cradle. Times are too much changed for the picture to 
be repeated in all its details, and we may hope that not many of the 
promising intellects of our own time fall, in the country-parsonage 
stage of their existence, into the clutches of such ruthless viragos as 
Miss Joan Churchman, the Xantippe of the good Hooker. Still it 
is a frequent disappointment to find results so scanty coming from 
men whom we ourselves may often have known as capable of really 
great intellectual productions, and to be told after the lapse of a 
year or two that our friend So-and-so, of a refined, subtle, logical, 
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and speculative mind—a man of “ lips that might half heaven reveal” 
—has buried himself in the rich pastures of Oileymead under the . 
squirearchy of Mr. Cheeseacre, or has taken to farming his own 
glebe in Devonshire, and become munificent in his presents of clotted 
cream. 

It would be altogether untrue to suppose that these remarks can 
be applied in their full sense to the case of John Keble. Still those 
who knew him most intimately will, we think, bear us out in the 
assertion that his mental powers were not only far above those of 
the average of men even as successful as himself in their University 
career, but also far greater than might be gathered even from what 
he has left behind him. Dr. Whately, we believe, spoke of him as 
“an eagle in chains.” A French poet, not altogether unlike him in 
his religious spirit, has said, 

“* Avant que de mes jours s’approche le terme, 
Que je puisse épuiser l’hymne que je renferme !” 


, and it was given to Mr. Keble, in a certain sense, to pour out “ the 
| hymn that was in him” in the Christian Year and the Lyra Inno- 
_ centium. But there were other things in him besides hymns. His 
\ mind was one of wonderful depth and grasp, his judgment sound, 


and his appetite for truth keen and loving. If we except Dr. New- 
man, he was almost the only one among the Tract writers who showed 
a really theological mind, as distinguished from mere erudition on 
the one hand or reverent sentiment on the other; and what he could 
make of his acquaintance with the Fathers was shown by the frag- 
ment of his Essay on Mysticism, which formed the last but one of 
the Tracts, and was never completed, in consequence of their abrupt 
close at No. 90. Now and then he could write a note,—such as 
that about the miracle at Cana in the Zyra Innocentium, which 
was drawn from him by adverse criticism,—in which he showed in 
how masterly a way he could gather up and combine detached 
morsels of tradition; and his most elaborate pamphlets of later 
years —those on the Divorce Question and on Eucharistic Adora- 
tion, both also forced, as it were, from him by the pressure of ques- 
tions of the day—show the same power to a considerable extent. 
His writings are distinguished, we think, from those of the more 
eminent of his friends of the same schiool, with the one great excep- 
tion, for intellectual power and logical clearness and precision, The 
Tracts on Reserve and on the Prayer-Book, for instance, and the 
volume of Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, by his friend and 
pupil Isaac Williams, beautiful and exquisite as they are, thoughtful, 
richly imaginative, and in the latter case penetrated with the teaching 
of the Fathers, show a comparative feebleness and want of accuracy 
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in the perception of dogma, as well as a more unrestrained luxuri- 
ance of sentiment and religious fancy, which was certainly not the 
result of a want of aweful reverence to sacred subjects. Mr. Wil- 
liams was quite at home in a work like his Commentary on the Gos- 
pels, into which he had but to weave, one after another, the gems of 
Patristic exposition—unfortunately, sometimes mingled by him with 
Jansenistic poison, the virus of which he did not perceive. Mr. Keble | 
had a mind fit for the highest and most arduous questions of Chris- | 
tian philosophy, and might have dealt, had he so chosen, with the | 
matters touched on in such volumes as the University Sermons of Dr. 

Newman, or he might have drawn out some great point of doctrine 
in all its bearings from the remains of Christian antiquity ; and it 

may be that, if more activity of speculation had been made a neces- 

sity to him by the circumstances of his daily occupations, his mind 

would have hit upon the thread of thought which would have led him 
out of the imperfect system in which he had grown up, without sus- 

pecting its character, into the full light of Catholic truth. Certain 

it is that his great intelligence has given to the world nothing that 

can bear adequate witness to the gifts with which it was stored, in ; 
the degree in which his poetry testifies to the beauty, purity, and | 
devoutness of his heart. He could be even weak and inconclusive 
in argument, as if he had unlearnt his logic, when he came, after | 
1845, to defend the Anglican position in the Preface to his Acade- 
mical and Occasional Sermons; yet, after Mr. Newman’s conversion, 
there was certainly no one left among the Tractarians from whom an 
argumentative and intelligent defence of their position might more 
reasonably have been expected. 

Mr. Keble’s settlement at Hursley,* which took place at no great 
interval of time after the vacancy in the Provostship, may perhaps 
have been the determining cause of what, in the sense explained 
above, we may call his subsequent unfruitfulness as to intellectual 
labour. - [t was not, certainly, that he was ever inactive, or that his 
mind was not working on the questions of the day. Few persens in 
his position could take a more lively interest in all that was going 
on; and the stirring times which followed might well have roused 
even a less energetic man from his retirement. Still, his seems to 
us to have been a mind rather disposed by nature to repose and con- 


* Mr, Keble became curate of Hursley in 1825, before the date of the 
vacancy in the Provostship; but the illness of members of his family soon 
called him away, and he remained at Fairford till his father’s death, in 
1835. In the same year the living of Hursley became vacant, and he 
accepted it, marrying shortly after. He was then in his forty- fourth 


year, 
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templation than to strain and conflict. He could see so much beauty 
in all around him,—he could be instrumental in causing so much | 
good and happiness, and throw himself so unquestioningly into the 
daily occupations of the profession which he had loved as a child 
and followed from his earliest manhood,—that it did certainly re- 
quire an effort to detach himself from the routine of his life, and 
something like a necessity to make him enter on abstract questions 
or fundamental investigations. This stimulus would probably have 
been supplied to him by his enforced residence at Oxford as head of 
his college, in the midst of great intellectual activity, and in con- 
stant intercourse with men of the highest and subtlest minds. As to 
this, and as to this alone, he was companionless in the country. We 
ought, however, fairly to take into account the succession of ques- 
tions of the day, every one of them of great importance and a matter 
of keen interest to Mr. Keble, which has continued from the time of 
his final retirement from Oxford down to the present moment. The 
Catholic Emancipation question; the Reform agitation; the attack 
on the Establishment which followed; the Hampden controversy ; 
and then the long battle of the Tract movement, with its manifold 
phases and frequent contests in the University first, and throughout 
the country afterwards; as well as a number of political or ecclesi- 
astical excitements since, which have kept the Anglican mind in per- 
petual unrest, from the Gorham decision down to. the judgments in 
the cases of the Essays and Reviews and Dr. Colenso,—every one of 
these was keenly felt and warmly discussed in the vicarage at Hur- 
sley. But in a certain sense the noise and clatter of the external 
world fell with a softened echo on the charmed air in which Mr. 
Keble lived. 
‘Storms may rush in, and crimes and woes 
Deform the quiet bower ; 


They may not mar the deep repose 
Of that immortal flower,” 


These disturbances were breaks, keenly perceived and.even re- 
sented, on his ordinary life of calm parochial work and unruffled 
domestic happiness: but they were only breaks, and did not make 
up the main substance out of which his existence was woven. Lat- 
terly, indeed, the clouds gathered thicker and thicker; for the course 
of events in the Establishment was from bad to worse, and mutter- 
ings were heard which seemed to threaten a sort of non-juring seces- 
sion.* We doubt whether Mr. Keble ever made such threats him- 
self; but we are quite sure that if Ne had made them he would have 


* See Dr. Pusey’s preface to his pamphlet on the Legal Force of the 
Judgment of the Privy Council, 
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ultimately acted on them. It is surely the most natural thing in the 
world to think that the circumstances by which Mr. Keble was sur- 
rounded at Hursley, to a great extent, however unconsciously, made 
him slower to wake up to the realities of the position of the Estab- 
lishment than he might otherwise have been. Hursley was not quite 
an Elysium, or a terrestrial Paradise; but it was a well-worked, 
well-cared-for, happy parish, with one of the noblest specimens of 
the English country gentleman for its squire, where Church and 
State, squire and parson, codperated in perfect harmony for the well- 
being of the population, with a beautiful church built under Mr, 
Keble’s own eye from the proceeds of the Christian Year, and where 
he had every opportunity of carrying out into practice, if he could, 
that poetical idea of Anglicanism which had been the object of his 
fondest devotion from his earliest years. 

A home and a sphere of action such as this was, moreover, a 
very different thing to him from what it might have been to others. 
When we are thinking of Mr. Keble, it is hardly possible to refrain 
from comparing him with another great Fellow of Oriel, who had 
not long since occasion to put on record his deep and affectionate 
admiration for his old friend. Mr. Keble’s History of my Religious 
Opinions would have contained the account of few changes and no 
revolutions. He was through life what he was brought up to be. 
If his poetic fancy and devotional feeling invested Anglicanism with 
beauties and graces which did not in reality belong to it, it was by 
working out ideas and hints contained in the Prayer-Book, though 
forgotten and neglected by most of those who used it, and by quietly 
taking for granted that the royal attributes of the Spouse of Christ be- 
longed to the Communion which he had always been taught to regard 
as his true mother. The Christian Year is wonderful, of course, in 
many ways; perhaps in none more so than in the evidences it con- 
tains of the author's consciousness of the many practical short- 
comings of his Communion, blended with the calmest and most un- 
questioning confidence in its heavenly mission. He could even ven- 
ture to be serenely indulgent and compassionate towards Catholics ; 
to bid his readers “speak but gently of our sister’s fall.” Again, 
it was characteristic of Mr. Keble to vindicate the right of dutiful 
feelings and religious sentiments to control practical action, as in- 
deed -he certainly allowed their influence to an unlawful extent as 
grounds for faith itself. It cannot be said, of course, that he was 
indifferent to doctrinal truth; he put it first in theory, but he de- 
voted himself to advocating and producing “a sober standard of 
feeling in matters of religion.” A man like this, who had never 
changed, who had begun on the ground of traditional High-Church- 
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ism, and done his best to clear it of its hardness, its stiffness, its 
narrowness, and its comfortable mediocrity, and to hang it all round ~ 
with the fairest creations of Christian poetry and devotion, was sure 
to be one of the very slowest of his generation,—we do not say to 
admit the force of the Catholic argument when brought home to 
him, or to act upon convictions once formed, however great the 
sacrifice which they might require,—but to allow himself to enter- 
tain the idea as a matter for practical consideration, that the Church 
of England could be a mere human institution. He had begun on 
the principle of her authority, he had never changed all his life: the 
circumstances of his later years, no doubt, forced on him ever more 
and more strongly the fear that her rulers might forfeit for her the 
deposit of Catholic truth and even the grace of the Sacraments; but 
the conviction of-her fall into heresy would only have involved to 
him, as a direct consequence, the conclusion that he was without a 
Church at all. He grew as time went on, and as we learn from his 
second volume of poems, in appreciation of and love for many Ca- 
tholic doctrines and practices which have little or no room in the 
Anglican system. But the fundamental doctrine of the visible unity 
of the Church was not one of those truths which thus took possession 
of his mind. We must ordinarily look for Mr. Keble’s explanations 
of his doctrinal position in some one of the poems into which he has 
thrown his inmost thought. The Lyra Innocentium contains some 
sweet stanzas called the “‘ Waterfall,” in which, as it seems, his theory 
of unity is conveyed. It turns out to be exactly the same with that 
theory of a really divided Church which has lately been put for- 
ward by Dr. Pusey, and exposed so ably and clearly by Mr. Allies. 
Though Mr. Keble’s exposition is in verse, and Dr. Pusey’s in prose, 
the former is not only far more beautiful in language, but also far 
more intelligible and precise. After describing the broken waters of 
the fall, he says: 
“ Even so the mighty sky-born stream— 
Its living waters from above 
All marr’d and broken seem, 
No union and no love. 
Yet in dim caves they haply blend, 
In dreams of mortals unespied, 
One is their awful End. 
One their unfailing Guide, 


* * * * 

If of the Living Cloud they be 
Baptismal drops, and onward press 
Towards the Living Sea 

By deeds of holiness, 
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Then to the Living Waters still 
(O, joy with trembling !) they pertain ; 
Join’d by some hidden rill 
Low in earth’s darkest vein.” 


We do not, of course, quote these lines to criticise the doctrine 
which they convey, and which is the teaching as to Church unity 
which Mr. Keble puts by the side of so many Catholic thoughts 
about the Sacraments, the Saints, Relics, and, above all, the Blessed 
Mother of God. But they serve to explain his position during the 
latter years of his life; and they tally entirely with that theory 
about the (once) “ holy undivided Church” on which Anglicans have 
beens compelled to fall back. Mr. Keble had little knowledge of, 
and, we think, little practical sympathy with, the Church abroad. 
He seldom left home, except from necessity; and we doubt whether 
he ever travelled at all in a Catholic country. He even lent his great 
name—we do not know whether he did not, after a time, withdraw 
it—to the petty mischievousness of what is called “ The Anglo-Con- 
tinental Society.” He certainly did not practise that ignoble system 
of misrepresentation and cavil against us in which some of his co-reli- 
gionists seem to find so congenial an occupation. Nor again was he, 
in the sense of the word so offensive to us, a “ Romaniser:” he did 
not mangle or garble our books of devotion, nor parody our use of 
the confessional and of “ direction” in a way which could never be 
tolerated where any authority existed to regulate a matter of so much 
delicacy. Ardent as he was in defence of what he came to think to 
be the true doctrine of the Eucharist, he did not even go the lengths 
of the ritualistic Anglicans in the celebration of the Communion 
Service, and contented himself with a plain surplice and hood in 
church, as with the ordinary costume of an English clergyman out 
of it. It was his character to make all religious questions, to a 
certain extent, personal: thus he could, for a moment, be stern and 
even fierce, at meeting a “ convert,” though his native rectitude of 
mind and generosity of heart made him very soon relapse into 
his old affectionateness. ‘But this part of his nature was some- 
times worked upon to make him forbear to read books written 
against Anglicanism; and we believe that he went to his grave 
with very little acquaintance indeed with modern controversy on the 
Catholic side. At the same time, though he was ready to give 
advice and charge himself with the guidance of those who were in 
doubt, he never, we believe, yielded to the temptations which such a 
position, to some extent, involves. It was of course true that his 
arguments were rather moral and even sentimental than intellectual 
or theological, though the point in question was one of fact and doc- 
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trine. But he admitted that moral considerations and arguments from 
probability, such as those which he has put forward in the Preface 
mentioned above, could only be fairly urged up to a certain point, 
—as long, that is, as on other grounds the person to whom they were 
addressed did not feel certainty. He was not one of those who take 
an unfair advantage of every little defect in character or conduct in 
& person consulting him to subdue him rather than satisfy him; nor 
did he attempt to overawe jnquirers by a display of ponderous learn- 


‘ing, or an assumption of some of the prerogatives of personal sanc- 


tity or peculiar illumination. Above all, when he did argue, he was 
fair, ingenuous, and generous; no one has ever detected him in a 
false quotation, a slipshod assertion, an assumption of theological 
knowledge which he did not possess, or a personal insinuation, In 
these respects Catholics have nothing to complain of in John Keble. 

His writings contain very little indeed that is hostile to the 
Church or positively erroneous, though, of course, he often falls far 
short of Catholic doctrine.* He sometimes went beyond his friends, 


* In our former article (see Zhe Month, vol. iii, p. 269, September 1865) 
we remarked on the stanza in the Christian Year (poem on Gunpowder 
Treason) in which the doctrine of the Real Presence is denied, This stanza 
was actually quoted by a Bishop in some late debates in the Anglican Con- 
vocation on the ritual question, as an argument, or at least an indication, 
of Mr. Keble’s doctrine, in the same sense in which it represented itself to 
us, and in which it is commonly understood. This called forth a letter in 
the Guardian (March 14) from a friend of Mr. Keble, pointing out that 
the latter had “been careful to state his exact theological meaning in his 
work on Lucharistical Adoration (p. xiv. note, 2d ed.). After saying that 
the language of Anglican divines—which is often alleged against the doc- 
trine of a real objective Presence—is really directed, among other things, 
against the notion of ‘a gross carnal Presence,’ he subjoins: ‘I may 
perhaps be excused for exemplifying this by the expression sometimes 
quoted from the Christian Year, ‘present in the heart, not in the hands,’ ” 
It is of course fair to mention the explanation which Mr. Keble seems to 
have thought sufficient. At the same time, we think that even if it had 
been appended to the Christian Year in its later editions, which it never was, 
the Bishop would have had a good right for using the stanza as he did. There 
is nothing in the text about “a gross carnal Presence,” by which, we fear, 
the doctrine of transubstantiation is meant. On the contrary, the words 
are, “ There, present in the heart, Not in the hands, the Eternal Priest Will 
His true self impart.” What is spoken of is the true Presence of Christ 
Himself, And what is said not to be present in the hands, is affirmed to be 
present in the heart, Is there any sense in saying that our Lord is present 
in the heart in “a gross carnal manner,” and did Mr. Keble mean to affirm 
this? Of course he did not. In any case, the pamphlet on Lucharistic 
Adoration has probably never been heard of by one in a thousand of the 
readers of the Christian Year, The ninetieth edition, printed in this year, 
now lies before us, with the stanza uncorrected and unannotated, 
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and frightened them; but it was more in matter of devotional feel- 
ing and in the consequences of doctrines which they admitted as 
well as he did, than in his doctrine itself. And he yielded readily 
— often too readily —'to criticism of a cautious temper, in a way 
which showed that the points in question were not matters of prin- 
ciple to him. The world has in this way lost one or two of his 
sweetest poems; unless, as we trust may be the case, they should 
now be published among the scattered remains of his genius which 
have not yet seen the light. One exquisite poem in particular lies 
before us now, which no admirer of Mr. Keble’s poetry can bear to 
think of letting die. It has, we believe, been circulated privately, 
both among Anglicans and Catholics, almost ever since its exclusion 
form the Lyra Innocentium, and may therefore easily emerge into 
publication; but we cannot take the liberty of inserting it here, 
though it is not unfair to describe it, as a most perfect illustra- 
tion of the height to which its author’s devotional feelings towards 
our Blessed Lady rose, as well as of the uncertain and apologetic 
manner in which he felt bound to give utterance to them. It would 
have been one of the series called “Children’s troubles,” and was 
entitled “ Mother out of sight.” It was founded, we believe, on the 
simple incident of his seeing a child come into a room and look 
round with disappointment because its mother was not there. 
What, he says, if the child’s mournful cry was echoed back by some 
burdened heart by its side? What if saintly and penitent souls 
in England are repeating that their “ Mother is not here”? The 
child’s trouble can be soothed by the promise that its mother will 
soon return; and in the same way there is a hope and joy for the 
“ half-orphaned spirits” who long for the presence of the Church, 
They seem to see her by their side “ in shadowy gleams ;” not in her 
royal robes, but as a Sister of Mercy sitting by the bed of a favoured 
child, her form mixed up with its dreams. The sight is so sweet 
that the child would rather dream on than wake up; and so ' 
“We for love would fain lie still, 
Though in dim faith, if so He will.” 
He then asks, Wills He not? is not His blessing on all who breathe 
“ His Mother’s even-song ?” Then follows a burst of glorious poetry, 
invoking our Blessed Lady. Fain would he rest in her shadow, 
kneel unto her, call her blessed, “magnify the Lord with her;” 
and if she is not adored in England, yet he and his are seeking 
«“___. day by day the love and fear 
Which bring thee, with all Saints, near and more near.” 

The stanzas which follow are in our judgment as fine as, if not finer 
HH 
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than any thing that ever came from the author’s pen; but though it 
might be fair to quote them, we would rather forbear. They put ~ 
forward the inseparable connection between the Mother and the Son 
in the fullest way, and ground the devotion of Christians to her 


‘on that union. Whenever we kneel to pray, he says, we may un- 


blamed “ greet thy glories,” and repeat the seraph’s welcome, “ Hail, 
Mary, full of grace!”. Then, as if afraid of what he has said, he 
explains it as a greeting paid to the Church, figured in our Blessed 
Lady: and if we join the Ave to the Our Father, it is 


“ As children with good-morrow come 
To elders in some happy home ;” 


and so, with another exquisite stanza, this remarkable poem con- 
cludes; indicating a great advance, certainly, on ordinary Anglican 
notions with regard to our Blessed Lady and devotion to her, yet by 
no means rising to a Catholic standard, and even, in some respects, 
painful to Catholic ears, as implying the necessity to apologise and 
explain away the simplest and most instinctive reachings of Christian 
piety. The Blessed Virgin is not a symbol or a personification of 
the Church: she is the second Eve, the Mother of God Incarnate; 
and our duties to her flow naturally from her position in relation to 
our Lord, to the work of His Incarnation, and to ourselves through 
Him. On another great doctrinal question, as to which Anglicanism 
was much agitated a few years ago, we shall find Mr. Keble equally 
hesitating and timid. His last appearance in print was, we think, 
a letter printed in the Literary Churchman in the course of last 
January. It was originally a private letter addressed to a High 
Churchman who was joining the agitation for procuring a legal 
alteration or interpretation of the rubric in the Prayer-Book, on 
which the ultra-ritualists rest in their use of Catholic vestments and 
ceremonies. With the mam argument of the letter we have nothing 
to do. Mr. Keble, however, maintains, as of course he was bound to 
do, that the Anglican formularies are drawn up with the distinct 
purpose of recognising the Real Presence and the Real Sacrifice in 
the Holy Eucharist. We do not remember in his letter any clear 
statement on the question whether these doctrines are put forward 
with intentional ambiguity, or whether there are not definite state- 
ments in the Prayer-Book which plainly deny them; but he seems to 
admit the compromising tone of its formularies where he says that 
“a hair’s-breadth more wavering on that point (the Sacrifice) would 
seem to them (East and West), I fear, an entire forfeiture of our 
position.” What strikes us particularly about the letter is this: 
that Mr. Keble, believing, as he thought, in the Real Presence and in 
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the Eucharistic Sacrifice, could yet not draw the simple practical con- 
clusion that to be present at the celebration of that Sacrifice must 
bring a special blessing and impart a peculiar power to prayer. 
Among the cautions which he addresses to the more extreme 
men of his party is one against urging the indiscriminate presence 
of all at the Holy Mysteries“ the rather,” he says, “that there 
appears to be some danger of the idea gaining ground, which meets 
one so often in Roman Catholic books of devotion, of some special 
quasi- sacramental grace connected with simply assisting devoutly 
at Mass, over and above that promised to all earnest and faithful 
prayer.”’* 
We need hardly repeat that we make these remarks without the 
slightest intention of attacking this eminent and good man, whose 
position it has simply been our object to define in his own words. 
Would, indeed, that he had allowed himself to follow out to the 
utmost that drawing towards Catholic truths and Catholic modes of 
feeling which seems to have been working upon him, more or less, 
from his earliest years! But it was not so; and we have abundant 
evidence that he had yet many a barrier of misconception and much 
inadequate understanding of Catholic doctrine to overcome, when his 
earthly career closed: that his principles were radically Anglican, 
however much his heart may have yearned for what Anglicanism 
could not give him. It may be permitted to us to regret, for the 
sake of one who seemed to have every quality that would have en- 
abled him to enjoy, with an intensity even more than common, the 
blessings of Catholicism, that his circumstances were such as, when 
taken in combination with his character and training, to preclude 
him from seriously entering on the consideration of thé claims of the 
One Church upon his Christian obedience. Homer ends his Odyssey 
with a touching but very natural scene, which has always seemed to 
us to be full of the deepest significance. Penelope has been faithful 
all those long years to the image of her husband; it has been the 
food of her thoughts and her dreams, and she has proved her con-~ 
stancy in the way which has made her so famous, At last Ulysses 
returns; the suitors are slain—all fear and peril are over; but she 
shrinks back from his embrace, and doubts her own happiness. She 
has the image in her heart of the hero of twenty years ago; and the 
care-worn, tempest-beaten, half-aged stranger that stands before her 
is so unlike that image that she does not know him. The parable is 
repeated, almost certainly, whenever something which we have long 
dreamt of, and around which our fondest affections and fancies have 


* We quote this letter from The Church Review of Jan, 20, 1866, 
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clung, is presented to us in the reality which it wears in the world 
of truth and life. Mr. Keble had been baptised, as every one is 
baptised, into the Catholic Church; but he was brought up, uncon- 
sciously, outside her pale, and he had been taught and had accus- 
tomed himself to give his duty and his allegiance to a system alien 
to her. But his regenerate nature yearned for its true Mother; and 
he had gathered from ancient sources and the records of Scripture 
the details of her features and her character, and woven them into 
an ideal on which he had lavished all the love of his heart. It was 
certainly not so beautiful, so majestic, so tender, so divine, as the 
reality; rather, as was inevitable, it fell far short of it, in every 
element of grace and dignity, as the creature of human imagination 
when compared with heavenly verities. But it was a poetic Church, 
a Church for the refined scholar in his cabinet—a personification of 
abstract qualities and special attributes, rather than the “ pilgrim 
of eternity,” the Church of conflict and action, which has been 
beaten by the storms of eighteen centuries—which has followed and 
tended our fallen nature in all its wanderings and degradations, as 
the Good Shepherd the lost sheep; which has made itself common 
because its mission is to the whole world, and has grappled with 
every thing human because it has to save the whole human race. 
The dream of a student can never be like the reality of the work of 
God. Some men would turn away from St. Paul and the other 
Apostles, as they now turn away from the Church, because they 
would present themselves not only “in the word of truth, in the 
_ power of God, by the armour of justice on the right hand and on the 
left ;” but also “by honour and dishonour, by evil report and good 
report, as deceivers and yet true, as unknown and yet known, as 
dying and beliold we live, as chastised and not killed, as sorrowful 
yet always rejoicing, as needy and yet enriching many, as having 
nothing and possessing all things” (2 Cor. vi. 7-10). The Church 
‘cannot be understood but by her own children; and she would not 
be what she is if a stranger could know her, except by those external 
marks which it requires no learning to discern, and with which her 
Divine Spouse has so plainly stamped her, that “he that runs may 
read them.” 
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II7.—Hewry anp THE Duke or NEwcAsTLeE. 


Tue lives of Henry Pelham and Thomas Duke of Newcastle, his 
brother, do not, like that of Sir Robert Walpole, derive their in- 
terest in great part from the striking abilities they record. They were 
not by any means statesmen of the first order, but their memoirs are 
important and entertaining, because they were placed at the head of 
affairs at a critical period of English history, when the Stuarts were 
making their last effort to recover the crown, or failing this, to 
unsettle the public peace. They and the Duke of Devonshire, who 
was premier during five months, form an interregnum between the 
administration of greater men—Walpole and the first Pitt. 

The Pelhams were proud of their descent from a noble family of 
that name, which settled in Hertfordshire at the time of the Con- 
quest. At the battle of Poictiers their ancestor, John de Pelham, 
had assisted in taking prisoner John, king of France; and it was in 
memory of this deed that his descendants bore on their arms the 
buckle of a sword-belt and a piece of leather adhering to it, supposed 
to have been torn from the unhorsed king. 

Henry Pelham was three years younger than his brother Thomas, 
whom he preceded as prime minister. He was educated at home 
under a private tutor, and then followed his instructor to Oxford, 
where he became principal of Hart Hall. At the time of the rebel- 
lion of 1715 Pelham seems to have served as a volunteer, and to have 
fought as captain in General Dormer’s regiment against the Stuarts ; 
and the remembrance of this martial expedition in after-life gave 
zest to his ministerial activity against the second Stuart rising in 
the North. His elder brother meanwhile was advancing from one 
high post of honour to another, with all the ease proper to one who 
inherits a dukedom at eighteen. He married the daughter of Go- 
dolphin and granddaughter of the great Marlborough. He was made 
Lord Chamberlain in his twenty-fourth year, and Secretary of State 
in his thirty-first. He was one of the richest subjects in England. 
In his politics he favoured Austria and her union with the maritime 
powers, in opposition to France: he had a high opinion of his own 
abilities, and listened well-pleased to the voice of flatterers. He 
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was jealous of his colleagues, not excepting his brother Henry; and 
though petulant, he often made amends for his bursts of ill-humour. 

It was a great point for the younger brother to have so near a 
kinsman in close relation with the King and his ministers; and as 
he entered parliament in early life, he very soon reaped the fruits 


‘ of it. Henry was called to the Treasury Board in 1721, and sat 


there under the wing of Townshend and Walpole, till, three years 
later, their welcome and powerful voices called him up higher. He 
became successively Secretary at War and Paymaster of the Forces, 
winning golden opinions by his discretion and frank demeanour. On 
one occasion, however, he quarrelled with Mr. Pulteney in the House, 
and a duel would have ensued had not the Speaker formally pro- 
hibited it. Duelling was then esteemed part of the character of a 
gentleman, and was in strict accordance with Lord Chesterfield’s 
canons. It was Pelham’s good fortune to earn a reputation for the 
accomplishment, without practising it. His courage was displayed 
to better advantage when the proposed Excise Bill brought so much 
odium on Sir Robert Walpole: Pelham was then and always his 
friend. They were passing together through the lobby of the House 
of Commons, when they were assailed by violent clamours of well- 
dressed persons, some of whom seized Sir Robert’s cloak near the 
steps of Alice’s coffee-house. The collar being tight, he was nearly 
strangled; when Pelham, sword in hand, struck at the assailants, 
pushed Sir Robert into the passage, and planting himself boldly at 


. the entrance, cried, “ Now, sirs, who will fall first?” Nothing more 


was needed, and Sir Robert was saved. Pelham had not served under 
Brigadier Dormer in vain; nevertheless, in his politics he was a 
man of peace. He supported Walpole’s pacific system, and strove 
to avert the war with Spain: he stood by the Premier when many 
deserted him, and black clouds were gathering on every side. To 
him Sir Robert principally looked for support in the Lower House. 
He did his best to propitiate Newcastle, who had many disputes with 
Walpole, and used to write very wise and brotherly letters to the 
duke from Houghton. There he followed the fox and hare with 
“the landlord,” as he calls Sir Robert, who, with all his passion for 
business, kept two packs of hounds; and at sixty-three, though he 
could not ride hard, kept out the whole time, and amused himself by 
getting in at the death through his knowledge of the country. 
Under the administration of Lord Wilmington—which is com- 
monly called that of Carteret, because the latter was the cleverer man 
Pelham acted a subordinate part by his own choice. He con- 
tinued in his post of Paymaster of the Forces, but would not be 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer, knowing too well the weakness 
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and divisions in the cabinet. Carteret. was rising in the royal favour 
—for he espoused the King’s foreign policy—and Carteret was one 
for whom the Duke of Newcastle had a mortal dislike. The bril- 
liancy of his speeches, his learning and proficiency in German, made 
him an object of envy to his colleagues, while his overbearing ways 
at the council-board provoked still graver feelings. He had, Dean 
Swift said, carried away from Oxford more Greek, Latin, and philo- 
sophy than became a nobleman of his exalted rank; and except when 
he had taken too much Rhine wine, he knew how to make the most 
of his learning. Horace Walpole declares that no great man in 
_England during his time equalled Carteret in genius; and Smollett 
says: “Since Granville (Carteret) was turned out, there has been 
no minister in this nation worth the meal that whitened his peri- 
wig.”* So decided a genius was not likely to conciliate the steady- 
going Pelhams. They concurred with him, it is true, in defending 
that unpopular measure of paying 16,000 Hanoverian troops with 
British money, against which Pitt so indignantly stormed; but they 
differed from him widely as to the method of conducting the war in 
the Low Countries. Carteret was for invading France on the side 
of the Netherlands; Newcastle advised that Germany should be the 
scene of action, because he thought it more favourable to the inte- 
rests of Austria. The fact is, they had no relish for Carteret’s 
supreme sway. Their private feelings were often veiled under official 
politeness; and when George II. and the Duke of Cumberland had 
gained so brilliant a victory on the plains of Dettingen, Newcastle 
wrote to Lord Carteret in a strain of the warmest congratulation. 
Indeed, it was difficult to escape the enthusiasm which spread through 
all classes at the news of the King’s prowess and intrepidity. Na- 
tions are not fond of stay-at-home kings, who cannot or will not 
lead forth their people unto battle; and the English, who always 
prefer deeds to words, heard with delight of their sovereign standing 
unscared within range of a French battery, with the cannon-balls 
whizzing within half a yard of his head. “ Don’t tell me of danger; 
Tll be even with them!” They were homely words, yet not un- 
worthy of a king who was fighting for a queen. It was chivalrous, 
no doubt, in the monarch and the nation to vote finances and pha- 
lanxes for the Queen of Hungary; but thoughtful men inquired what 
positive advantage could result to England from her zeal in the 
cause of Maria Theresa. What could it signify to us whether the 
Elector of Bavaria or the daughter of Charles VI. succeeded to the 
crown of Austria, or whether they wasted their forces in striving for 
the mastery? The King, whose sympathies were all on the German 
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side, had his own ideas on the subject, and Carteret encouraged 
them; but the Pelhams could not be induced to second their schemes. 
In a letter dated October 14, 1743, Newcastle says, in reference to 
& private convention between Maria Theresa and George II., “It 
is a most strange, unfair, unpardonable proceeding in Lord Carteret; 
but what we must always expect from him.” 

In the year just mentioned Lord Wilmington, the First Lord of 
the Treasury and nominally the Prime Minister, died. The place was 
coveted by Carteret for Pulteney earl of Bath, but Lord Orford re- 
commended Henry Pelham, and many things combined to point him 
out as the fittest man. The war had become unpopular, the army 
was inactive, Lord Stair—never much of a general—had resigned, 
and the Pelhams were needed to screen the King and his favourite 
minister from reproach. They accordingly closed with his majesty’s 
offers, but never ceased to counteract Carteret’s influence: he in 
revenge withheld from them all information, nor condescended to 
consult his colleagues on the most important affairs. 

“ All our accounts from abroad,” says Newcastle, in a letter to 
the Lord Chancellor, “are from private hands. I can never write 
or think upon this obstinate and offensive silence without surprise 
and resentment.” Lord Hardwicke in reply complained that he 
might as well be a private gentleman living in the country as expect 
any lights from my Lord Carteret. This state of things could not 
last long. Newcastle was for presenting a memorial to the King, 
and urging the removal of the obnoxious minister; but Henry Pel- 
ham, seeing plainly that this would only excite the royal displeasure, 
dissuaded him from the step. The Lord Chancellor refused to sane- 
tion the payment of a subsidy of 300,000/. to the Queen of Hungary, 
in virtue of the secret convention, “as long as the war should con- 
tinue or her necessities require;” and Carteret, though very indig- 
nant, was obliged to submit to a limitation. His star was waning 
fast: the Opposition accused him of pandering to the predilection of 
“the Hanoverian king” for his own dominions, and of sacrificing 
the interests of England to those of the Electorate; clubs, coffee- 
houses, ballad-singers echoed the charge; Lord Chesterfield ascribed 
every disastrous measure to the minister ; and Pitt thundered against 
him as “an execrable, a sole minister, who seemed to have drunk of 
the potion which poets had described as causing men to forget their 
country.” 

By the help of Mr. Fox Lord Carteret for a brief moment 
weathered the storm. He contended, in opposition to Pitt, that 
without the aid of England Austria would have been dismembered, 
and the preponderance of France would have made it doubtful 
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whether Britannia ruled the waves. A negative to the address of 
thanks to the King had been proposed in the Commons, after the 
example of that in 1685 under the reign of James II.; but the 
House, after a stormy debate, rejected it as contrary to parliamentary 
usage and insulting to the Crown. Mr. Pitt continued to persecute 
Lord Carteret with his philippics, insisted that the war should not 
be carried on without the immediate concurrence of the Dutch, and 
asserted that “ the little finger of one man had for six months 
pressed heavier on the nation than the loins of a ministry which had 
lasted for forty years.” The public welfare, he said, demanded the 
separation of Hanover from England. What other method could 
be devised for destroying the fatal preference for that country? Were 
no other soldiers but Hanoverian to be procured in Germany, that 
great mart of men? He would that the Hanover-troop-minister 
were present, that he might arraign him face to face; nor could he 
adequately deplore the connection of “the amiable part of the admi- 
nistration” (by which he meant the Pelhams) with that offensive 
statesman. 

The popularity of Henry Pelham, however, was only increased 
by the Opposition, since their motions and amendments were almost 
always rejected through his prudent and temperate replies. The 
grants to the Queen of Hungary and the Duke of Aremberg were 
voted in spite of them, and thus the Austrian troops were put in 
motion and the seats of the ministers secured. 

Of all exciting topics to English ears there is none equal to that 
of a French invasion. 


“ God bless the narrow sea which keeps her off !” 


is the approved sentiment with regard to France; and every true 
Briton echoes it thus : 
“ God bless the narrow seas ! 
I wish they were a whole Atlantic broad !” 


This was the language of many throbbing hearts when the Brest 
squadron, counting twenty sail of the line, besides frigates, sailed up 
the Channel in February 1744. It was well known that the fleet 
was intended to codperate with the chivalrous Prince Charles Edward, 
and that he was either on board with Marshal Saxe, or about to 
appear in the North amid Highland chieftains and clans fiercer than 
the torrents that rolled down their glens. The alarming news turned 
most of the murmurers into patriots, and even Pitt ranged himself on 
the loyal side, and supported the candid and moderate Pelham. The 
commercial policy of that minister was favourable to free trade; and 
he took a happy step in this direction by promoting and finally 
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passing a bill for limiting the exclusive privileges of the Turkey 
Company, and throwing open the Levant to merchant ships of every - 
flag. Lord Carteret’s repugnance to him increased when he and his 
brother obtained the King’s consent to negotiate with the Dutch 
Republic without consulting with him. Public odium, on the other 
hand, was excited against Carteret when the Queen of Hungary was 
obliged to retire into her own dominions, and the Austrian army was 
driven from province to province by the combined forces of Prussia 
and France. In October, the Pelhams and the Lord Chancellor 
drew up a remonstrance to the King, set forth the grievances of the 
nation in reference to the war, and urged his Majesty to insist on 
the States-General making common cause with England against her 
great enemy, France. . The memorial was returned in a few hours 
without the slightest remark. The chancellor respectfully declared 
that he and his colleagues must resign unless their demands were 
acceded to. In vain Carteret, now Lord Granville, appealed to the 
Opposition, promising them places, power, and a dissolution’of parlia- 
ment. His overtures had been anticipated. Chesterfield and Pitt 
resolved to join the Pelhams; and the Prince of Wales himself 
deserted the falling secretary of state. In despair, he besought Lord 
Orford to plead his cause; but the veteran statesman was Pelham’s 
friend, and had little reason to care for Granville or to admire his 
policy. The royal consent was at last most unwillingly given, and 
the seals which had been held so tenaciously by Granville were placed 
in Lord Harrington’s hands. 

Henry Pelham was now really prime minister, but, considered 
intellectually, he cut a poor figure as the successor of Granville and 
Walpole. His merit consisted in his mediocrity; he was a safe 
man. No good stars had met in his horoscope, making his spirit of 
fire and dew. His mind was well-balanced, his financial statements 
were clear, his life was decorous; but he was timid, yielding, and 
fretful. He and Newcastle strove in vain to get places for Lord 
Chesterfield and Pitt in the ministry. The King was intractable, and 
declared—such is the fate of constitutional princes—that though he 
had been forced to part with those he liked, he would never be con- 
strained to accept those he disliked. Every Tory was suspected of a 
leaning to the Pretender; and the Broad-Bottom ministry, which 
comprised Tories as well as Whigs, was liberal in the wrong direction 
from the royal point of view. Lord Hardwicke has left an amusing 
account of an audience he had of George IL, in which he tried to 
reconcile him to the recent ministerial changes. It is in the form of 
& dialogue, and was communicated by the Chancellor to the Duke of 
Newcastle. The King was very sulky and very snappish; and when 
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Hardwicke observed that his ministers were only the instruments of 
his rule, he replied, smiling bitterly, “‘ Ministers in this country are 
the king.” Nor was he in a milder mood when, in May 1745, he 
departed for the Continent. He charged the duke and his colleagues 
with tricking and deceiving him, and refused to remove some more 
of his faithful servants at their request. ‘To Pelham he was more 
courteous than to his brother; but he could not abide the shuffling, 
stuttering duke, who seemed to be jealous of every body, and was 
always busy when there was nothing to do. “The puppy!” he said, 
speaking of Newcastle ; “he wants to be prime minister !” 

Such was the position of the cabinet when the Earl of Orford 
died. In him Pelham lost a sincere and constant friend. The link 
between himself and the departed statesman’s adherents was broken, 
and even Horace Walpole’s friendship cooled towards him. Horace 
inherited much of his father’s talent, but his spleen was all his own. 
It found full vent in his “ Posthumous Memoirs,” and he did not 
spare the memory of Pelham. The coalition of parties in the Broad 
Bottom was a benefit to the country, though it could not last long. 
It strengthened the hands of Government in a year marked by a 
series of disasters. It was the famous ’45. In the battle of Fontenoy 
the French remained masters of the field; Tournay was taken; the 
allies abandoned Flanders; the Duke of Cumberland was recalled ; 
the Genoese embraced the cause of the Bourbons, and rendered their 
arms victorious in Lombardy ; and the rejoicings in England which 
followed the capture of Louisbourg from the French at the mouth of 
the river St. Lawrence were quickly succeeded by the appalling 
tidings of the Pretender’s landing in the North. The account of 
this startling event occurs like a green spot in the dry plain of that 
portion of English history of which Macaulay says “ common readers 
know the least.” The details on which it dwells are suited to the 
poet and dramatist no less than to the historian; they light up the 
pages allotted to George II. with the most vivid interest, and combine 
every element most exciting to the imagination of youthful readers. 
The thrice-told tale seems always new; and the hero of the piece, 
though a good-for-nothing laddie, who afterwards became an incorri- 
gible drunkard,* wears a halo of romance round his brave forehead, 
and secures to himself a certain amount of sympathy in the midst 
of his short-lived success, his sudden overthrow, his “ hair-breadth 
*scapes,” and his weary wanderings. 

The weakness of the Pelhams was manifest at the outset of the 


* La Comtesse d’ Albany, by St. René Taillandier, Zhe New Review, 
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adventure. The King was absent, and Carteret had still friends in 
the cabinet, particularly Lord Tweeddale, the secretary of state for 
Scotland. He laughed at the danger as a chimera, and impeded all 
vigorous preparations. Henry Pelham had great difficulty in obtain- 
ing an order from the lords justices for the recall of four regiments 
from the Low Countries. The friends of Government in Scotland 
were discouraged, as well they might be, when all but deserted by 
the officers of the crown. If our own rulers had betrayed similar 
imbecility a few months ago in Ireland, every river in it might ere 
this have been stained with blood. 

Prince Charles landed on the shore of Loch Sunart at the age 
of twenty-five to claim for his father the crown of Great Britain. 
He had a handful of followers, 2000/. in his military chest, 1800 
sabres, and 1200 firelocks, But in a few days 900 Highlanders 
joined his standard; and from the mountain-chain of the Gram- 
pians the clans poured in with shout and pibroch, till his army 
swelled like a torrent after rain. Edinburgh opened her gates to 
him, and pleasant were his dreams in Holyrood House. The 
ministry continued disunited and supine, taking no adequate means 
to prevent the threatened irruption. Never was there so strong 
an empire as ours with so small a standing army. The fate of 
England depended at this juncture on which might arrive first-— 
the Dutch or the French battalions.* “ Obstinate, angry, deter- 
mined impracticability,” according to Mr. Fox, reigned paramount 
in the Downing Street of that day. The enemies of “ James VIII.” 
licked the dust at Prestonpans, and the memory of their defeat is 
kept alive to this day in the Highland song: 

“ Hey, Johnny Cope, are ye wauking yet, 
Or are ye sleeping I wad wit?” 
Prince Charles returned to Edinburgh in triumph, while a hundred 
pipers played before him “The king shall enjoy his own again.” 
The Government had offered a reward of 30,000/. for his head, and 
he repaid the compliment by promising the same price for that of 
“the Elector of Hanover.” 

With such nonsense he fooled away the month of October; then, 
marching through Dumfries and Carlisle, he reached Manchester, 
and was welcomed with vivas and bonfires. The dormant spirit of 
the administration was at length aroused, and the main army, under 
the Duke of Cumberland, took the field. But where would have 
been the House of Hanover if nature had given Charles Edward 
brains? Filing off by Leek and Ashbourne, the Highlanders en- 
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tered Derby. The streets rung with the Gaelic of the conquerors, 
and dirks and claymores were flashed in the faces of the peaceful 
citizens. ‘James III.” was proclaimed king, and his army was 
distant only two days’ march from the capital. Panic was already 
there, and Pelham himself declared afterwards in public that if the 
reinforcements from the Continent had been detained by contrary 
winds, London could not have held out against the rebels.* With 
an insurrectionary army, delay is defeat. To march straight on to 
the capital is the high road to victory. While that is untaken, little 
is done; when that is captured, every thing else follows. Prince 
Charles was not wanting in courage, but in promptitude and dis- 
cretion. He was easily elated, easily cast down. He waited for the 
royal forces to assemble, and then retreated before them without 
striking another blow on this side the Tweed. The victory he gained 
at Falkirk over General Hawley showed how much more he might 
have done if he had pressed his former advantages. The French 
might have soon effected a landing, as they intended, in Scotland or 
near Dover, and the Stuarts might have had another opportunity of 
marring or maintaining the British Constitution, as the case might 
be. But division was in the prince’s camp, and Culloden in the 
scroll of fate. 

Before the final defeat of the clans, a battle was fought behind 
the scenes between the King and his ministers. They thwarted him 
in his favourite scheme of war on the Continent, and he, with Gran- 
ville’s connivance, vexed them by encouraging the Dutch not to de- 
clare war against France, although they had entered into the grand 
alliance. They had few fortified towns, and were at the mercy of 
several German princes, who might join with France against them, 
if they became principals in the war. The ill-humour of his Ma- 
jesty was greatly increased by the chief ministers urging the ad- 
mission of Mr. Pitt to the post of Secretary at War; and he felt this 
last indignity so galling, that he actually charged the two most un- 
popular men in the kingdom—Lords Bath and Granville—to form 
a new cabinet. The Pelhams resigned, and the royal scheme proved 
laughably abortive. Thus Granville was foiled, Lord Bath outwitted 
himself, and the King, a little crestfallen, was obliged to beg his re- 
fractory ministers to resume their places. 

At the battle of Culloden House, near Inverness, the High- 
landers were signally defeated by the Duke of Cumberland. They 
could not withstand his well-directed artillery, which mowed them 
down like grass; while his bayonet-men, instead of attacking, as 
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before, each the swordsman right fronting him, pushed each at the 
swordsman fronting his right-hand comrade. The Highlander thus _ 
assailed, and perplexed by a new mode of fighting, fell pierced in the 
side uncovered by his target. The carnage was great; the rebellion 
was extinguished ; but the spirit of disaffection and Jacobitism con- 
tinued unchanged. “ If we had destroyed every man of them,” wrote 
Cumberland, “such is the soil, that rebellion would sprout out 
again, if a new system of government is not found out for this 
country.” It is thus with Ireland at this moment: periodical in- 
surrections and suspensions of the Habeas Corpus are preferred to 
the simple plan of distributing even-handed justice without distinc- 
tions of creed or race. The defeated prince bore the frowns of for- 
tune as ill as her smiles. His spirit was broken, and he refused to 
ally his followers. The royal troopers pursued his wildered bark 
from island to island. No succour arrived from France, and his 
only consolation consisted in the loyalty of his partisan¢, many of 
whom, though in the humblest class of society, concealed him from 
his pursuers at the risk of their lives, yet well knowing that they: 
might by betraying him gain immense reward. 

Victory was followed by the easy task of vengeance. The clans 
were disarmed, and the use of the kilt was restrained. Men were 
expected to become loyal when compelled to wear breeches. School- 
masters were obliged to take the oaths of allegiance, and the Epis- 
copalian clergy were sorely vexed. The Lords Cromartie, Kilmar- 
nock, and Balmerino were tried by their Peers. The first was par- 
doned, the two last suffered on the scaffold at Tower Hill. Lord 
Lovat’s execution followed, and that of many other rebels. They 
died in general with composure, and Lovat’s last words were : 


“ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori!” 


Some of the magazines published an account of his trial, together 
with the Chancellor’s speeches on the occasion; and as such reports 
had been strictly prohibited, the unfortunate printers were summoned 
to the bar of the House of Lords to answer for their misdemeanour. 
Being committed to prison for this grave offence, they expressed 
their hearty contrition, and promised amendment of their ways, 
whereupon the Chancellor was graciously pleased to reprimand 
them severely, and set them free on payment of no trifling fees. 
Yet the common sense of many revolted from this short-sighted 
justice; and when a proposal was made to Pelham to put a stop 
to the debates of the Senate of Lilliput in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
he replied good-humouredly enough, “ Let them alone; they make 
better speeches for us than we can make for ourselves.” 
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It is strange that judges aud members of parliament should have 
been so jealous of their proceedings being properly reported in a 
country which had transferred. its allegiance from James II. to Wil- 
liam ITI. in order to be free, had published by its representatives the 
Declaration of Right, passed the Act of Toleration, and purified the 
courts of justice. Nay, it was about the very time when the printers 
of the London and the Gentleman’s Magazine were imprisoned that re- 
sistance was offered in the Commons to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act during three months longer, dating from November 1746, 
on the ground of its being “the great bulwark of our liberties.” 

The tone of public morality about this period may be guessed 
from the fact that, in the month just mentioned, Lord Chesterfield, 
who had been Viceroy of Ireland, was appointed Secretary of State. 
He was one of the most accomplished infidels of his day, the friend 
of Voltaire and of Montesquieu, whose Lettres Persanes and Esprit des 
Lois breathed a spirit of Deism akin to his own. His letters to his 
son contain many useful hints to a young gentleman entering into 
public life, but may be regarded on the whole as a code of laws for 
a man of fashion who loves the world and the things of the world, 
and has not the love of the Fatherin him. This assistance in form- 
ing the coalition of the Broad Bottom had recommended him to the 
Pelhams, and when the secretaryship of state again became vacant, 
they induced the King to offer him the seals. His Majesty made a 
feeble effort to restore Lord Granville, and then smothered his re- 
sentment against Chesterfield for having formerly inveighed so 
sharply against Hanoverian predilections. He was one of those 
who supported a bill introduced fer the abolition of hereditary 
jurisdictions in Scotland. They were a remnant of feudal times, 
and vested in great families and lawless chieftains the administra- 
tion of justice, which should have belonged by right to the regular 
courts of judicature, Regalities, shrievalties, bailleries, and stewart- 
ries enabled these persons to harass their vassals with many vexa- 
tions, and reduce them to abject dependence. The evils resulting 
from the power of Highland foresters and water-bailies, coroners 
and clerks, had not escaped the framers of the Act of Union at the 
beginning of the century; but it was reserved for Chancellor Hard- 
wicke and the Pelhams to root up the dangerous privileges, which the 
Duke of Argyle for one offered to resign. 

Henry Pelham had by this time become heartily tired of the 
continental war, and many members of the cabinet were of his mind. 
The Duke of Newcastle, however, Cumberland, and the King, steadily 
opposed him, and could not be induced to let the long dispute be- 
tween the Emperor Francis and “Charles VII.” (as the Elector of 
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Bavaria was styled by his adherents) right itself without their inter- 
ference. Happily two of the priricipal combatants, France and Spain, - 
were beginning to think that their commerce had been sufficiently 
ruined, and that quite enough carcases of brave soldiers had feasted 
the eagles and wolves. The signing of the preliminaries of peace 
and the resignation of Lord Chesterfield, in consequence of a squab- 
ble between himself and the Duke of Newcastle, were the chief 
events marking the peaceful session of 1747-8. To their difference 
of opinion was added Chesterfield’s offence in trying to tamper with 
the King by means of his favourite, Lady Yarmouth. “ When he 
resigned,” says Mr. Fox, “his Majesty was infinitely civil, pretended 
to be very sorry, and was very glad.” At length the weakness and 
timidity of the Dutch converted even Cumberland and Newcastle to 


the side of peace; nor was the voice of Pitt himself raised in oppo- 


sition. Austria alone refused her consent. While this tiresome 
business was pending, a strange altercation took place between the 
King and the Duke of Newcastle, who had accompanied him to 
Hanover. He had for some time been highly flattered by George 
II.’s gracious manner towards him, to say nothing of the civility of 
Lady Yarmouth, their recognised go-between in matters of business. 
The fascinations of court-life at Hanover had also helped to put him 
in good humour with himself; and in his correspondence with his 
brother Henry he speaks with delight of the royal dinners, the gar- 
den-theatres, and the French acting in the open air in presence of 
the King. But when George II. coveted the Bishopric of Osnaburg 
for his favourite son, the Duke of Cumberland, Newcastle felt bound 
to resist his Majesty’s wishes. The treaty of Westphalia, by which 
the territorial, religious, and political state of Germany at large had 
been settled in 1648, made a singular provision for that bishopric, 
of which Charlemagne was the founder. It stipulated that the see 
should be held alternately by a Catholic ecclesiastic and by a Pro- 
testant lay prince of the house of Brunswick-Lunenburg. Accord- 
ingly the Duke of York, brother of George I., had been invested 
with the temporalities, and from him they passed to the Elector of 
Cologne. His illness inspired George II. with the hope of making 
it an heir-loom in his family, and obtaining a princely establish- 
ment for a Protestant duke. It was Newcastle’s obvious duty 
to represent to him the check which such an appropriation would 
cause in the proceedings for the conclusion of peace, and to remind 
him that the preliminaries agreed on guaranteed the treaty of 
Westphalia, The recovery of the Elector from the illness which 
threatened his life gave strength to Newcastle’s arguments, and the 
project was relinquished as impolitic if not impracticable. : 
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In this way the’duke’s influence increased, and on what it de- 
‘pended no man could tell. His ignorance was notorious, and his 
oddities were quizzed by all who knew him. He was, in fact, a 
living caricature, and Macaulay may well wonder that Sir Walter 
Scott never tried his hand upon him.’ “ Effervescent nonsense” bubbled 
from his lips, while his grotesque attitudes and impulsive manners 
made him the butt of all the coffee-house wits. At one time he 
indulged in fulsome caresses, at another he was found in hysterics 
or bathed in tears. Horace Walpole describes him as bustling into 
the Duke of Grafton’s bedchamber and kissing the sick nobleman’s 
plasters. In Smollett we catch sight of him as he runs out of his 
dressing-room, and, with his face still covered with soap-suds, em- 
braces the Moorish envoy. But cunning lay at the root of all his 
impetuosity, and he outwitted far abler men than himself. They 
had the satisfaction of ridiculing him, and he that of retaining the 
honours they aspired to in vain. When the Duke of Somerset died 
he was chosen Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, in oppo- 
sition to the Prince of Wales, and at a later period held the highest 
place in the British cabinet. His chief fears, and those of his 
brother, arose from the Pretender’s son. They drove him about 
from France to Switzerland, dodged and spied him wherever he 
went, and complained that “if the young gentleman should declare 
himself a Protestant, the Lord only knew how matters might end.” 

Ihave spoken of the duke’s lack of knowledge, and I may here 
add that his brother, the prime minister, was not overstocked with 
that useful commodity. “I desire you,” he says in a letter to New- 
castle, “not to laugh at my Latin letter to the University of Got- 
tingen. I thought, as I received a very high one from them, it was 
incumbent on me to make a return. .J got Roberts, therefore, to 
muster up his academical talents; and I think, upon the whole, we 
have said enough, and not so much as to make it ridiculous. My 
letter to Baron Steinberg was in my own strain; and that to Mun- 
chausen J got Roberts to put into French.” There is a schoolboyish 
tone in this language which is quite amusing. In 1748 Henry Pel- 
ham had a severe illness, which, in writing to the duke, he describes 
with great precision. “I sent to Wilmot,” he says, “who imme- 
diately determined (as indeed Dr. Harrington had said before) that 
it is what the learned call the herpes, and the old women the 
shingles.” “For God's sake, my dear brother,” the anxious duke 
replies, “take care of yourself; exercise and some temperance in 
eating will be to be observed. Believe me, I am the more touched 
upon this occasion, as I am sensible the situation of affairs (alluding 
to the negotiations for peace) and possibly the part I may have had 
II 
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in them, or at least some warmth I may have used in justifying 
them, has been in a great measure the cause of the continuance, if 
not of your original illness. This good effect it has had, that you 
shall never more have one disagreeable word from me.” Such pro- 
mises are seldom kept strictly: and accordingly, before the impend- 
ing treaty was concluded, we find the duke complaining that his 
services were not appreciated as they deserved, either by his brother 
or the lord chancellor himself. 

The friendship struck up between France and England was fatal 
to Prince Charles’s peace. He had no thought of turning Pro- 
testant, so far as history records, but he desired at least to remain 
unmolested at St. Germain’s, and to go to the Opera when he pleased. 
What was his indignation when, on December 10, 1748, he was 
arrested by M. de Vaudreuil, major of the guards, seized by the 
atms and legs by six sergeants in plain clothes, bound with strong 
cords of silk, disarmed, and placed in a hackney-coach with the 
major at his side! Even his pockets were searched, and his pistols 
were taken from him.* In this manner he was conducted to the 
chiteau of Vincennes, and subsequently to the frontier of Switzer- 
land. Well might the unhappy prince cry, “ Save me from my 
friends !” and foam at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle.t 

It is often observed that the Princes of Wales are sure to be 
Whigs, and to turn Tories when they succeed to the crown; and the 
example of George IV. is always adduced as a case in point, But 
in the days of Walpole and Pelham, though Whigs and Tories held 
on the whole the same principles as they do now, their relative posi- 
tions were totally different. If any class could be called disaffected 
and revolutionary, it was that of the Tory squires and Tory members 
of parliament. If any party formed the bulwark of the throne, the 
reigning dynasty, and the cabinet, it was that of the Whigs, who 
yowed on the hustings that they never had been, and never would 
be “ patriots.” Each suffered a strange metamorphosis: the Tory 
ranged himself in the Opposition ranks, full of factious spleen, with 
the language of a demagogue on his lips; while the Whig from the 
Treasury benches lectured on the royal prerogatives and the duty of 
submission to the powers that be, in terms that might have suited 
a supporter of Strafford or a non-juring divine. It is true that since 
Walpole’s fall the strife of parties had abated, and the Broad-Bottom 
administration included ministers of every shade of opinion. Yet the 
Prince of Wales found means to be in opposition still. It suited 
his disagreement with his royal father; and as he had coalesced 

* Chronique de la régence et du regne de Louis XV, tom, iv. p. 529, 
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with Tories and made a truce with Jacobites against Sir Robert, so 
now he united with Pulteney, Bolingbroke, and a motley battalion of 
politicians who had deserted the Government. They were called the 
party of Leicester House, from the Prince’s residence, where they 
met; and as they had stormed at Walpole for his conduct of the 
war, so they now hissed at Pelham for his conclusion of peace. 
There was no better reason for the opposition in one case than in 
the other. But when were Oppositions scrupulous about reasons? 
The cabinet ministers, one of them said, were “alike incapable of 
conducting a war and of negotiating a peace; and it was better to be 
governed by able rogues than by such weak fools.” Such was the 
polite invective of Sir John Hinde Cotton, who had lately formed 
part of the administration against which he railed. 

Some of the acts passed in the session of 1748-9, which Arch- 
deacon Coxe ealls “beneficial regulations,” would in our time be 
denounced as vexatious blunders. “ Strikes” were made punishable 
by law; frauds in the manufacture of iron and leather, hemp, flax, 
linen, and silk, were severely threatened; and the importation of 
foreign brocade and embroidery in gold, silver, and lace, was strictly 
prohibited. This was a retrograde step, and would never have been 
taken in Walpole’s time. No policy could be more short-sighted ; 
for if we bar our ports against foreign produce and fabrics, it is clear 
their markets will in revenge be closed against ours. In each case 
national prosperity loses, and humanity suffers to enrich a few selfish 
monopolists. The adulteration of manufactures, again, is a question 
which had better be left to the public, who are generally sharp- 
witted enough to discover where they can get the best articles for 
the least money. To multiply laws unduly is to weaken legislation ; 
and a shop without customers, or a warehouse without traffic, is a 
better corrective than any act of parliament. One century has 
wrought a surprising change in our legal enactments. Manufac- 
turers and merchants required checks a hundred years ago which 
now they would not endure; and labourers and artisans lay down 
then, desponding and slothful, unless strong stimulants to exer- 
tion were applied by the Government. What we do by companies 
our forefathers did by bounties and bribes. Thus, in Pelham’s time 
it was impossible to get a supply of fish for the markets without 
granting the white-herring and cod fisheries a bounty of thirty shil- 
lings a ton for all vessels they might employ of from twenty to eighty 
tons burthen, and paying out of the Customs an interest.of three- 
and-a-half per cent on the entire floating capital of the Free British 
Fishery. Our fishermen were then very inferior in skill and enter- 
prise to the Dutch and the French on the coast of Normandy; and 
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the present low state of our fisheries, and particularly of our oyster 
culture, is in great measure owing to their backwardness in the last 
century.* I cannot pass over this subject without remarking that 
the pitiable injustice of one of Mr. Pelham’s measures helped to 
alienate the colonies of North America from the mother-country. 
A bill was sanctioned to promote the importation of their pig and 
bar iron into this country, and to prevent them from manufacturing 
it themselves into locks, bars, and other utensils. In the same pro- 
tective spirit, the enticement of artificers into foreign states was pro- 
hibited, and also the export of implements used in our own silk and 
woollen factories. Get all you can and give nothing, was the only 
moral to be extracted from such laws. 

While the stage of Government in 1750 presented no spectacle 
but that of strength and peace, there was nothing but jealousy and 
cabals behind the scenes, The rivalry between the Dukes of New- 
castle and Bedford attracted a host of combatants and schemers to 
one or the other side. Newcastle’s immenge family influence and 
profuse employment of secret-service money enabled him, with his 
brother, to govern the country with ease; but it was more difficult 
to overrule the King. The Duke of Bedford was in office; and, 
though sadly negligent of his duties, Newcastle could not induce his 
Majesty to dismiss him from his post of secretary of state. He had 
acquired favour with the Duke of Cumberland and the Princess 
Amelia, and was closely allied with the able and dissolute Lord 
Sandwich. He entertained a large circle of friends at his magnifi- 
cent mansion at Woburn; and they were not extreme to mark his 
piles of unanswered letters, while joining in his cricket-matches or 
witnessing his private theatricals. Thus he continued to hold the 
seals while repeated efforts were made to displace him, and gradually 
formed around him that party of Whigs called the Bloomsbury gang, 
which, with the party of the Grenvilles, was destined, some years 
later, to strengthen the government of Newcastle and Pitt. The 
power of the sovereign had been so reduced at the Revolution as to 
be virtually null; that of the Commons was not yet developed; the 
ministry, by boroughs and places, had it in their power to secure a 
large majority among the representatives: and thus the nation was 
governed, in fact, by a powerful oligarchy consisting chiefly of Whig 
nobles. Constituents did not know how those whom they had chosen 
voted, nor what they said; and the sovereign’s impotence may be 
collected from George II.’s reply to his minister, when Pelham soli- 
cited a place for Lord Harrington: “ He deserves nothing, and shall 
have nothing,” were the royal words. “The generalship of marines 


* Sea Fisheries and Sea Fishing, by L. D. Young. 
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is to be the reward of all who fly in my face, I suppose! You gave 
it to Lord Stair, and now you want it for Harrington. He shall not 
have it, if I can hinder it.” It is true that Pelham did not press the 
distasteful appointment, but the King’s language is not the less sig- 
nificant on that account. 

The removal of the Duke of Bedford from office became a cause 
of so much dissension between the two brothers who ruled the land, 
that at last all private intercourse between them ceased. Newcastle 
urged the change strongly; Pelham asked for it reluctantly, and 
then remitted his efforts. Pitt and Fox, the fathers respectively of 
the two illustrious statesmen who afterwards bore those names, sided, 
the former with the duke, and the latter with the prime minister. 
Thus the camp was divided; and the two secretaries of state, New- 
castle and Bedford, voted against each other in important divisions, 
to the scandal of right-minded men and the joy of all who assembled 
at Leicester House. 

In the midst of his opposition schemes, the Prince of Wales was 
surprised by illness and sudden death in March 1751. He was 
thought to be doing well, when-he exclaimed “Je meurs,” and 
expired before the Princess could get from the foot to the head of 
his bed. Her bereavement united the members of the royal family, 
and disappointed the late Prince’s partisans in their political designs. 
Prince George, the heir-apparent to the crown, was confided to his 
mother’s care; and Lord Bute, being “made one of the lords of the 
bedchamber, was often consulted by the Princess Dowager. The 
favour he thus obtained led ultimately to his supplanting Newcastle 
as first lord of the Treasury, and rendering himself particularly 
odious. But who was to be regent if the young prince should 
succeed to the throne when a minor? The King wished it to be the 
Duke of Cumberland; but the ballads sung in the streets when the 
Prince of Wales died proved how unpopular he was, and how greatly 
his severity was detested. ‘“O that it was his brother! O that 
it was the butcher!” was the burden of the popular song. The 
ministers, therefore, brought in a bill which nominated the princess 
regent, with a council, over which Cumberland was to preside. 

Long after the principal states of Europe had given up the Julian 
calendar, England, strong in her prejudice in favour of established 
usages, refused to adopt the wiser system. The Duke of Newcastle 
would give no encouragement to Lord Chesterfield’s desire of reform, 
but Pelham and the Chancellor acted in a moré enlightened and 
scientific spirit. The public, of course, raised as many senseless 
objections to the new style as they do now to the introduction of 
the decimal system of coinage. Rents, leases, and debts were all to 
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be thrown into confusion; and even the calendar of the Prayer- 
Book was to be desecrated by altering the saints’ days and immovable» 
feasts. Eleven whole days in the year 1752 were to be suppressed; . 
they were to leap at once from the 2d of September to the 14th; and 
where was the man‘ or woman who did not feel that it was just so 
much time deducted from his or her appointed term of years ? 
“Give us back our eleven days!” was the cry of the malcontents ; 
and years passed before they became reconciled to being even with 
the earth and the sun. 

In 1752 the Duke of Bedford had resigned his office, and the 
Pelhams enjoyed a more quiet time. There was little, indeed, to 
vary the dulness except that the young Prince’s education became a 
bone of contention to tutors and governors, Whigs and Tories. To 
teach his young ideas how to shoot in the right direction was clearly 
a matter of great importance, but each party unfortunately had its 
own notions as to where the right direction lay. Pelham and his 
brother had recommended Lord Harcourt and the Bishop of Nor- 
wich as Prince George’s governor and preceptor; but the former 
was said to have the manners of a groom, and the latter was dry 
and pedantic. In fact, the subordinates, Stone, Scott, and Cresset 
were much better liked by the boy, and in much higher favour with 
the Princess his mother. One day a book was found in the Prince’s 
hands which brought matters to a crisis. He—the heir to a Pro- 
testant crown, the pupil of a Protestant bishop—was actually disco- 
vered reading L’Histoire des Révolutions d’Angleterre, written by 
that wily Jesuit, Father d’Orleans, the chaplain and confessor of 
James II.! It was evidently-a foul conspiracy. Popery in some 
form must be in the plot. The book was a vindication of King 
James’s policy and proceedings, and the well-known maxims of 
Bolingbroke were being craftily instilled into the tender mind of 
England’s future sovereign. Which of those Jacobites — Stone, 
Scott, or Cresset——was the culprit? Stone firmly denied it. It 
must be Cresset. He, they said falsely, had served Bolingbroke 
when Bolingbroke served the Pretender. But the crime could not 
be fastened on Cresset—no, nor even on Scott. It appeared indeed, 
on minute inquiry, that the book was lent to the heir-apparent by 
that naughty boy his brother Prince Edward, who had borrowed it 
of the Princess Amelia. Harcourt, however, and the bishop refused 
to hold their places unless Stone, Scott, and Cresset were dismissed ; 


‘and as this was not to be thought of, they resigned, and—to the 


great alarm of the Whigs—the Bishop of Peterborough and Lord 
Waldegrave were chosen in their stead. It was all of a piece. What 
booted it talking of Waldegrave’s constitutional principles? Did 
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not his grandfather accompany King James to the Continent and 
espouse Henrietta, his natural daughter? Did not his father profess 
the Popish religion till he was thirty-eight years old? Was not 
Mr. Murray, who interfered so often in the Prince’s education, nearly 
related to the Earl of Dunbar, the Pretender’s chief minister? Thus 
they argued, blind with fear, and presented a memorial of their 
anxiety to the King. In the following year the agitation was 
renewed, in consequence of a pettifogging attorney named Fawcett 
having asserted at a dinner-party where Lord Ravensworth was 
present that Dr. Johnson the Bishop of Gloucester was a Jacobite, 
and that he had often seen him drink the Pretender’s health at the 
house of his cousin, a mercer on Ludgate Hill. Being examined 
subsequently, Fawcett prevaricated, betrayed great emotion, retracted 
his assertion respecting the bishop, but maintained that Messrs. Stone 
and Murray had certainly been guilty of the treasonable toast in the 
house referred to in 1731 or 1732. He declined making even this 
charge on oath, and it was evident to all that his testimony was 
worthless. The affair was brought before the House of Lords by 
the Duke of Bedford, but issued in the full exculpation of Murray, 
the solicitor-general, and Stone, who had been the King’s private 
secretary at Hanover. 

It is much to Pelham’s credit that, in spite of strong opposition, 
he passed a bill permitting the naturalisation of the Jews. They 
had hitherto been excluded from this privilege, except on condition 
of receiving the Sacrament. They could not, according to law, pas- 
sess lands or funded property but during the King’s pleasure; and 
there were not wanting members of parliament who defended this 
cruel ban, approved the statutes of Edward the First, which visited 
the Jews with confiscation and exile, and lamented as national cala- 
mities the measures adopted for their relief by Oliver Cromwell and 
William III. The objections raised by these ultra-Conservatives 
were the more frivolous because all that Pelham asked was that any 
Jew residing in England might be able to naturalise himself, be 
placed on a level with Jews born in the country, or who had resided 
seven years in the colonies or followed certain callings in these 
islands during three years, and might have his property, landed or 
funded, as fully secured to him as to any Christian subject. The 
bill was carried; and it does not appear that Pelham grew any 
richer for his leniency towards the despised and scattered children of 
Israel. Certainly he did not make so good a thing of it as Oliver 
Cromwell, who received 60,000/. for granting them leave to build a 
synagogue in London; nor did the Jews offer him half a million 
sterling, as they had offered Lord Godolphin, if the Government 
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would permit them to purchase and colonise the town of Brentford.* 
But the bigotry of the multitude was only inflamed by the prime 
minister’s reasonable concession. Protestant divines declaimed Sun- 
day after Sunday against so flagitious a grant, than which, they said, 
nothing worse could have been proposed except the emancipation of 
Papists, Members of parliament were called to account by their 
constituents for having voted in its favour, and their attachment to 
Christianity itself was called in question. Bishops were mobbed for 
not having opposed it; and at Ipswich the Bishop of Norwich, who 
had approved it, was called upon, in mockery, to administer the rite 
of circumcision instead of confirmation. The timid Newcastle brought 
in a bill to repeal that of his brother, and a pliant parliament yielded 
to popular outery. 

An attempt was made about this time to obtain a census of the 
population. Political economy absolutely required the data it would 
furnish; but that science, which is conversant exclusively with the 
good of the public, is the last in order of time which the public can 
be induced to promote. Pelham supported the proposal with his 
usual liberality; but though the bill struggled through the Com- 
mons, the Lords rejected it. The minister’s efforts to prevent clan- 
destine marriages were more successful. They had become extremely 
frequent. Banns and licenses were constantly evaded, and clergy- 
men could always be found in the Fleet and May Fair who married 
persons illegally in unlicensed buildings. Practices of this sort were 
so deeply rooted in Scotland, that it was deemed hopeless to extend 
the operation of the bill beyond the Tweed. 

It is to Pelham’s exertions that we owe the British Museum. 
By an act emanating from him the Crown was enabled to raise by 
lottery a sum sufficient to buy the Sloane Collection and the Har- 
leian Mss.- These, with the Royal and Cottonian Libraries, were 
placed in Montagu House, which was also purchased by the Govern- 
ment. It is clear that the Arts and Sciences were rising in public 
esteem. Sir Isaac Newton had been dead six-and-twenty years, 
Pope only seven; but the influence of their writings remained. 
Newton by continued thought had discovered long-hidden. truths 
of the universe, and Pope in his Dunciad had unmasked the pre- 
tensions of literary quacks. Johnson lived and instructed man- 
kind. The “seasons” of Thomson’s life were over, but those of 
his pen lasted on. Gray had his lyre in hand, and freely flung off 
his spirited odes. Hume and Robertson in history vied with Field- 
ing and Richardson in novel-writing. The pencil in the hands of 
Hogarth and Reynolds became a sceptre, and Handel, though a 

* Spence’s Anecdotes, p. 215, 
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foreigner, rose to fame chiefly in England. The same is true of 
Rysbrach and Roubiliac, who, with Willis, stood foremost as the 
sculptors of George II.’s reign. Engraving boasted its Strange arid 
Bacon, and architecture only, formal and confused, looked round in 
vain for some hand to restore in part the glory of her palmy days. 
Like all statesmen, Pelham had his retreat; and, like most 
statesmen, he had poets to hymn its praise. His favourite seat was 
at Esher, near Claremont, which he embellished by the skill of Kent, 
the landscape-gardener. The author of the Seasons speaks thus of 
“ , ... Claremont’s terrassed height and Esher’s groves, 

Where, in the sweetest solitudes embraced 

By the soft windings of the silent Mole, 

From courts and senates Pelham finds repose ; 

Enchanting vale!” 


Pope also has reminded us of 


Where Kent and Nature vie for Pelham’s love. 

The scene, the master, opening to my view, 

I sit and dream,” 
In this retreat Pelham was distinguished for his social virtues, and 
enjoyed the affection and respect of his family and dependents. Here 
he devised numerous measures for the benefit of his country. They 
were marked indeed by little genius, but they contributed more to 
the general welfare than bolder and more ambitious schemes. He 
was a good pilot in calm weather, but he would not have been equal 
to heavy gales. His conciliating disposition led him to bear great 
annoyance in the Cabinet rather than dismiss a colleague from office. 
George II. invariably treated him with kindness and respect, though 
he and the minister were often at issue on the affairs of Europe. 
He died after a short illness in March 1754, and the Duke of New- 
castle succeeded him as First Lord of the Treasury. Had his bro- 
ther been wise, had he been willing to cede to another and more 
gifted mind part of his own authority, he would have chosen Pitt 
to lead the House of Commons. He passed him over: not only so, 
he offered the post of secretary of state to Fox, on condition that 
he, the duke, should retain in his own hands the disposal of places 
and the management of the secret-service money. It was beneath 
the dignity of any man to close with so degrading a proposal. Fox 
declined, and it was accepted by Sir John Robinson, a tame and 
confused debater, of whom Pitt said that the duke might as well 
have sent his jack-boot to take the lead in the House. “He had 
been bred,” Horace Walpole says in his entertaining Memoirs, 
‘¢in German courts, loved German politics, and could explain himself 
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as little as if he spoke only German. The King, with such a secre- 
tary in his closet, felt himself in the very elysium of Herenhausen !”* 
Pitt and Fox became Newcastle's foes, and the remainder of the 
duke’s career will be better noticed in a memoir of Pitt than by 
continuing to devote to him a separate sketch. Fortune, his great 
wealth, his vast family connection, gave him an importance his own 
talents would never have acquired, and enabled him to figure pro- 
minently in the numerous ministerial changes which occurred during 
the last years of George II., and the early ses of the reign of his 
grandson George III. 
* Vol. i. p. 387, 
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Damascus and the Hebanon. 


On a lovely morning towards the end of April 186—, the travellers 
of whom we have so often spoken started from Beyrout along the 
beautiful road which the French have left as a valuable memento of 
their two years’ occupation, and began to mount the steep range of 
the Anti-Lebanon mountains on their way to Damascus. Passing 
through the scented pine-woods, and leaving the beautiful village of 
Beit Miry on their left, they soon got into the region of clouds and 
mist, which speedily turned into rain so violent that their horses 
would not face it, and they were compelled to take shelter for some 
time in the rude hut of a “ cantinier,” whose merry little French wife 
proceeded to dry the cloaks of the dripping travellers and prepare 
hot coffee, while she chattered on about her “experiences of life” 
since she came to “‘ce pays de barbares,” whither she had accompanied 
her husband four years before. The storm having slightly abated,. 
the party remounted, and, after a somewhat wearisome ride, found 
their tents pitched in what the Americans would call a “dreary 
swindle swamp,” some way below the road, which the recent heavy 
rains had converted into a sea of liquid mud. However keen may 
be one’s appreciation of the pleasures of tent-life, it must be allowed 
that on occasions of this sort the best of tempers is likely to feel some 
irritation. The water dripping slowly through one corner or the 
other of one’s tent, soaking by degrees one’s carpet and one’s bed, 
one’s clothes all moist, one’s shoes disappearing in a mud which is as 
sticky as a Wiltshire chalk-pit after rain,—are minor miseries which 
it is easier to laugh at afterwards than at the time. Our travellers, 
in consequence, made as early a start as possible the following 
morning; and after riding for about ten miles through a some- 
what uninteresting plain, arrived at a beautiful mountain pass, 
which brought them down to the shores of the river Abana, a bright 
rushing stream, alongside of which the road winds all the way to 
Damascus, bofdered on each side by poplar, walnut, orange, apricot 
and other fruit trees. It is impossible to say how beautiful the effect 
of this mass of green was to eyes so long accustomed to the barren 
tracts of Palestine. Five or six miles further on, the beautiful city 
burst upon our travellers like a dream of the Arabian Nights, with 
its graceful minarets, its domes glistening in the setting sun, and the 
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beautiful background of mountains, with Hermon in the centre, form- 
ing altogether a really unrivalled panorama. It was dark when the 
party reached the comfortable hotel, where friendly voices were wait- 
ing to greet them ; and a delicious marble-paved sitting-room, with a 
fountain playing in the centre, and raised divans on either side, formed 
a luxurious contrast to their discomforts the evening before. The 


following morning Padre L conducted one of the party through 
the dirty and crowded bazaars, and past the largest plane-tree in 
the world, to the Franciscan convent at the other end of the town, 
the sole remains of what was once the wealthy and flourishing Chris- 
tian quarter. A temporary church has been erected adjoining the 
convent, where Mass is daily performed. 

After the horrible massacres in the Lebanon during the months of 
May and June 1860, the European consuls became naturally alarmed 
for the safety of the 25,000 or 30,000 Christians who, at that time, 
were the richest and most peaceable inhabitants of Damascus. They 
went in a body to Achmet Pasha, the governor, to ask him, in 
the name of their respective Governments, if he would answer for 
the safety of the Christians. He reassured them with the most 
specious promises, pretending that the Lebanon massacres were only 
the result of a quarrel between two hostile nations, the Druses and 
the Maronites ; but that, under the protection of the Sublime Porte, 
they might rest in perfect security. In spite of these assurances, 
however, a general uneasiness prevailed. M. Lanusse, who was 
acting at the moment for the French consul, and M. Spartalis, the 
Greek consul, went to the principal chiefs among the Mohammedans, 
and endeavoured to ascertain from them what was the extent of 
the danger with which they were threatened. The principal sheik 
resorted to the same dissimulation as the governor, but his colleague 
was more honest: “ You must, I fear, expect a rising,” he said. 
“ More than eighteen hundred guns have been distributed among the 
people in the last few days; be sure these are not for your pro- 
tection.” This was on the 3d July. The following days were spent 
in preparations for resistance on the part of the Christians, and insults 
on the side of the Mohammedans, who entered the houses of the Sisters 
of Charity and of the missionaries, exclaiming, “ Very soon we shall 
be masters here. Your churches will make beautiful mosques !” 
They traced crosses on the ground, and obliged the Christians whom 
they met in the street to walk over them amidst shouts of derision ; 
other crosses they tied round the necks of the dogs (who swarm in 
Damascus), so as to insult still further the sign of our redemption. 

On the 9th July the massacre began, at the very hour when the 
cry from the muezzin summoned the faithful to prayer. There 
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was not a single Druse or Bedouin then at Damascus; the outrage 
was purely Mohammedan. They entered in squadrons into the 
Christian quarter, pillaging, burning, murdering, and insulting every 
human being, sparing neither age nor sex; and these horrors lasted 
for five days! The Franciscan missioners from the Holy Land were 
among the first victims. They had been advised to make their escape. 
“ Why should we be afraid?” they replied. “We have never done 
any thing but good to the Mussulmans; their children attend our 
classes, and love us as their fathers. Besides, our house is under 
the protection of France.” An hour after the outbreak began their 
convent was surrounded and broken into. The Franciscans ran into 
their chapel, and knelt round the altar, with about fifty other Chris- 
tians who had taken refuge there. They were given the choice of 
apostasy or death. All chose the latter. A Turk mounted into the 
belfry. They had agreed that at each stroke of the bell a Franciscan 
should fall. At the first stroke they called out, “ The first Mass for 
the Emperor Napoleon !” and the head of the first priest roHed on 
the pavement. The tragedy was continued for each. At the last 
the cry was, “ Last Mass for those who have the habit of attending 
this cursed place !” and the body of the superior fell on the steps and 
at the foot of the altar. 

After the Franciscan martyrdoms were over, the assassins went 
on to the house of the Sisters of Charity and the Péres Lazaristes, a 
magnificent establishment, of which the construction had cost an im- 
mense sum, and which had been founded by the Rev. Pére Leroy. 
But the noble Emir, Abd-el-Kader, who at the first sound of the mas- 
sacre had hastened from his villa into the town with a body of faithful 
Algerian followers, had taken instant measures for the safety of both 
the Sisters and their spiritual Fathers. He and his noble band found 
them all, priests, sisters, and orphans, grouped in the chapel expect- 
ing instant death. The priests, hastily consuming the Sacred Host 
in the Tabernacle, followed their deliverers, with the Sisters of Charity 
and two hundred young girls belonging to their school, and arrived in 
safety at Abd-el-Kader’s house. The murderers therefore found no 
victims on whom to wreak their fury, but revenged themselves by 
destroying the house, with every thing it contained: The venerable 
Pére Leroy died of grief, a few days after, at seeing the destruction 
of the work to which he had devoted his whole life and all the efforts 
of his charity. Not achurch or convent was spared ; they did not leave 
one stone upon the other. Eleven churches were rased to the ground. 
Latin, Greek, Armenian, and Maronite were equally the objects of 
Mohammedan fury. The houses of the Greek Patriarchs were pil- 
laged and burnt. All this time the governor remained quietly in the 
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citadel, and, like Nero at the burning of Rome, watched the massacre 
from his windows, and caused military airs to be played to drown 
the cries of his victims. 

Among the sufferers was a venerable old man named Francis 
Moussabeki, whose generous hospitality was known to all European 
visitors. He was a rich Maronite merchant, and had lent a large 
sum to one of the Mussulman sheiks. As soon as the butchery 
began, his creditor sent two men to murder him. They offered him, 
as usual, death or apostasy. ‘Let Abdallah keep my money if he 
chooses,” said the old man. “As to myself, I shall not deny my 
Saviour. He has taught me not to fear those who kill the body, but 
those who would tempt me to lose my soul. I am a Christian, and 
so will I die!” Saying these words, he fell on his knees, and in a 
moment the faithful martyr had received his palm. 

Abd-el-Kader all this time had not been idle. He had brought 
the European consuls and their families to his house as well as the 
Sisters of Charity and the priests, and now exerted himself to save 
all he could among the unfortunate Christian population. By night 
he and his noble band had made seven separate sallies into the 
town, and had rescued 11,000 men, women, and children, whom he 
placed in the citadel, besides 3000 who were already in his own 
house. He did this at the peril of his life: six or seven of his 
escort were killed fighting by his side. The following morning he 
hastened to the governor, representing the disgrace which would fall 
on the followers of Islam when such atrocities became known, and 
imploring him for leave to put an end to a scene so disgraceful. 
. The leave was granted. Arms were sent, and Abd-el-Kader pre- 
pared, with his faithful followers, to avenge the murdered Christians, 
when contrary orders were sent by the governor. “ Do not meddle 
in this affair,” was added, and the Emir received privately a notice 
at the same time, that even the Christians in his own house were 
not to be spared, 5000 bandits having been told off to attack it 
and slaughter the refugees. “We shall see,” exclaimed the Emir 
in a tone of fury; and instantly arming the whole of his followers 
and all the Christians capable of bearing arms, he placed one body 
in the citadel disguised as Damascus Mussulmans; and gave orders 
that if his house were attacked, his Algerines should instantly set fire 
to the town in different quarters, and put Achmet Pasha to death. 
In the mean time a Druse sheik, friend of M. Spartalis, the Greek 
consul, arrived with 1500 men in answer to his urgent summons, 
and placed himself under Abd-el-Kader’s orders. This reinforcement 
turned the tide in another direction, and the assassins contented them- 
selves with completing the ruin of the Christian quarter. 
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The consuls, accompanied by the Pére Lazaristes and the Sisters 
of Charity, then proceeded to the citadel, where the refugees were 
dying of hunger by hundreds. There a horrible scene presented 
itself: the dead and the dying were huddled pell-mell together, with- 
out food or water, or covering of any kind from the burning heat 
by day and the icy frosts and heavy dews by night. On the 13th 
July a new governor replaced Achmet, and order was established ; 
but in the five days’ carnage 8500 Christians had been massacred, 
3800 houses had been burnt, and the pillage of merchandise and 
valuables was said to exceed in value 100 millions of francs. 

The morning passed rapidly while listening to the details above 
mentioned. A fresh era has begun for the Christians at Damascus ; 
the murdered Franciscan Fathers were so instantly replaced, that the 
Mussulmans almost believed that their victims had risen from the 
dead. The energetic French consul has rebuilt the house of the 
Sisters of Charity, whose return was hailed, by all the poorer classes 
with thankfulness and joy; and the churches are rising again from 
the mass of ruins which still sadly marks the; Christian quarter. 
How long it will be before a fresh burst of Mussulman ferocity again 
desolates this beautiful city, God only knows ;$but in the mean time 
the Christians have begun again, in faith and hope, their labours of 
love; and the seed sown and watered by the blood of martyrs is 
springing forth, and bearing fruit a hundredfold. 

The following day our travellers paid a visit to the beautiful 
mosque, first a pagan temple, then converted) into“a Christian basi- 
lica, which it continued to be till the fifteenth century, when the 
Moslems wrested it out of Christian hands, Passing through a 
a very fine brass gate, they came into a beautiful cloistered quad- 
rangle, surrounded by Corinthian columns, with a Saracenic foun- 
tain in the centre. The marble pillars in the interior of the mosque, 
and the mosaics in‘ the roof and on the walls, arejstill in perfect pre- 
servation, and teem with Christian emblems like those of the mosque 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, where,the cross starts out of its 
gold ground in every direction, in spite of the Moslem attempts to 
hide or deface it. The head of St. John the Baptist is believed to 
be really in existence in this church, and is looked upon with great 
veneration by the Moslems. Over a magnificent portal the inscription 
still.remains, engraven in Greek: “Thy kingdom, O Christ, is an 
everlasting kingdom, and Thy dominion endureth throughout all ge- 
nerations.” Strangely must the recollection of that silent witness to 
the truth have occurred to the minds of the martyrs for that kingdom 
in those five days of terror. The view from the minaret is perfectly 
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beautiful, overlooking the whole city, surrounded with ‘its glorious 
gardens and orange-groves and cypresses, with magnificent ranges of 
mountains on either side. 

From the mosque our party went to see the houses of the 
French and English consuls, as also of several Jews and Moslems. 
It is impossible to conceive any thing more beautiful or more luxu- 
rious. They are all of the same type. Emerging from dirty long 
lanes, and passing through low insignificant doorways, you come sud- 
denly into a court paved with marble, with a fountain in the centre, 
shaded by oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and other exotics, beau- 
tiful roses (of the kind called in England the “monthly cluster,” a 
highly-scented one, from which the attar is made), jasmine, and 
other flowers. From this court opens out a succession of rooms such 
as are described in the Arabian Nights, the walls covered with mosaic, 
the ceilings of wood exquisitely carved in the most delicate Saracenic 
patterns and equally exquisitely coloured with that peculiar blending 
of shades which none but Orientals understand. In the centre is 
again a fountain, and at each end of the room a raised divan covered 
with beautiful Persian carpets, the windows latticed and pierced in 
the most delicate patterns ; beautiful china in niches and other Ori- 
ental treasures, enamelled narghilehs (pipe-holders), engraved bowls 
of silver and platina, into which divers patterns and passages of the 
Koran are elaborately worked, filigree coffee-cups all glistening with 
jewels. Such are the houses of the English and French consuls, 
and such, in a greater or less degree, is the Oriental idea of perfect 
luxury. 

The bazaars at Damascus were also an attraction to our tra- 
vellers; but, overflowing as they are with treasures, the indifference 
of the owners to selling or displaying them made the attempts to 
purchase any thing almost hopeless. The engraved metal bowls 
seen in all the rice, millet, and provision shops, are beautiful in 
shape and design; but they are heir-looms, and the people will not 
part with them. Incense is famous at Damascus. There is a pe- 
culiar kind prepared from flowers which is more fragrant than any 
other. 

“ St. George’s” day broke on our party amid torrents of rain ; 
but our traveller waded through the mud of the bazaars to the 
Franciscan church, her donkey on one occasion falling into the 
middle of a fruit stall and upsetting the gravity of a venerable 
Turk, who was gravely sipping his coffee squatted on a bench at 
the back. Every Mass in that week happened to be of martyrs ; 
and the words of the Gospels and Collects for each day seemed to 
come home to the hearts of the hearers with double force in that 
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‘very spot which had so lately witnessed similar glorious conflicts. 
“So confirm us by Thy grace in faith and charity, that we may 
deserve to be found faithful to Thy service even unto death;” the 
words seemed to have been written on purpose. After Mass, the 
tropical rain having ceased, Padre L. took our party by “ the street 
called Straight” to the house of Ananias, which being buried, as it 
were, below the level of the existing buildings, escaped the sur- 
rounding destruction. It is fitted up as a little chapel, and Mass 
is occasionally said in it. Continuing along this street they came 
to the outer wall, and were shown the place where St. Paul is sup- 
posed to have been let down in a basket by his disciples, so that he 
might escape from his persecutors. There is no other religious 
interest attached to this beautiful town, which for history and an- 
tiquity is unrivalled, and deserves its two Arabic appellations of 
“pearl of the East” and “ mother of cities.” A few days later our 
travellers left Damascus, and riding through groves of fruit-trees 
and by the rushing waters of the Barada, came suddenly on a beau- 
tiful gorge of red-coloured rocks, which led them to the still more 
exquisite valley of Ain-Fijeh, the spot appointed for their noon- 
day’s halt. They rested under the shade of some glorious walnut- 
trees, close to the largest spring in Syria, which forms the principal 
source of the Barada. The water leaps rather than bubbles up from 
the mouth of a cave, and forms a torrent five or six feet deep, clear 
and beautiful as crystal. Round this spring are the remains of a 
temple of Baal, built of very large stones, and of which the ancient 
pillars overhang the cavern, rather like that of Tivoli. Leaving this 
lovely spot with great regret, our cavalcade pushed on to Souk, the 
ancient Abila, winding through rocky glens and by the side of the 
Barada, with its waterfalls and picturesque bridges. The cliffs were 
covered with Roman tablets and tombs. After early Mass in the 
tents, the party left Souk for Surghaya, passing by the summer 
villas of the Damascenes, and through the picturesque town of 
Zebdany, which stands in a plain forming the centre of Anti- 
Lebanon. 

From Surghaya a somewhat barren and uninteresting track led 
our travellers to Baalbec. They halted, before arriving at the 
temples, near a fountain to the right, containing the purest water 
in Syria, and close to the remains of a fine Christian basilica, Ro- 
berts’s drawings and Carl Haag’s can alone give an idea of the 
beauty of Baalbec. In point of position, richness of carving, and 
size of stones, no other temples can compare with them. Karnac 
may be grander, but it has not the exquisite tracery and beauty 
of Baalbec. The Emperor Theodosius converted this great pagan 
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temple of the Sun into a Christian church, as likewise the one 
below, now used as a mosque. ‘There is a Greek bishop here, — 
whose convent and church were destroyed at the time of the mas- 
sacre, but have now been rebuilt. His flock are few and scattered; 
but the venerable old man seemed happy and contented with his 
post. 

The following morning Padre L. said Mass in his church (the 
bishop belonging to the ‘‘ United” Greeks); and after spending the 
morning in sketching and wandering over the ruins, the party 
started after luncheon for Deir-el- Ahmar, galloping across the 
plain, in which the only object of interest is a solitary Corinthian 
column about which nothing is known. The people at Deir-el- 
Ahmar pressed them to rest in one of their orchards, and were 
very kind and hospitable. The Jesuits have established two Sisters 
of Charity in this village, to teach in the school. They have about 
fifty children, and seem to be doing very well; but their life is a 
very hard one. They asked the party into their hut, which is almost 
bare of furniture, and gave them lemonade to drink out of a tiny 


. washhand basin; but they seemed contented and happy. From 


Deir-el- Ahmar the road lay up and down steep glens, thickly 
wooded with pine and cypress and oak, till they came suddenly on 
the bleak little village of Ain-Atta, at the foot of the great Lebanon 
range, and tented close to a beautiful rushing stream in a little 
grassy glen just under the shoulder of the mountain. The ascent 
before our travellers began to assume rather formidable proportions. 
They were the first who had attempted it so early in the season, and 


- dismal stories had been told them at Damascus of their probable fate 


if they chose to risk crossing the Lebanon- before June. But the 
old Bishop of Baalbec had reassured them, and they determined to 
persevere. Rising at two the following morning, Padre L. said 
Mass in the tents, some beautiful white flowers having been found 
in the glen the night before for the altar; and at half-past three 
the ascent was begun. A slight shower of rain had increased the 
difficulty, having melted the outer crust of the snow. Very soon the 
bravest of the party began to repent of their undertaking. It was 
impossible to remain on horseback, the poor beasts sinking and slip- 
ping at every step, and finally refusing to proceed. Nor did the 
mules fare any better; so that they had to be unloaded, and their 
burden transferred to men’s backs. But the sufferings of our. tra- 
vellers were repaid by the view which greeted them from the summit, 
The snow had ceased to fall, and the rising sun lit up what has been 
described by many travellers as “ the most glorious panorama in the 
whole world.” Mountains and sea; plains glorious in their vivid 
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spring green; towns and villages glistening in the sunlight by the 
blue Mediterranean or nestled in the mountain gorges; and Baalbec 
standing out alone and unrivalled, with the dark-purple background 
of the Anti-Lebanon range,—form, as a whole, a picture never to be 
effaced from the memory. In one little spot to the right stood a 
dark clump; they were the cedars. They seemed so near that our 
exhausted travellers flattered themselves that they would arrive there 
almost immediately; but they had three hours more of painful toil 
down the rocky slope, sinking up to their knees in snowdrifts at 
every step, and often rolling over altogether. As the snow diminished, 
beautiful Alpine flowers appeared; snowdrops blue and white, pri- 
mulas and gentians, and a peculiarly large blue forget-me-not, At 
eleven o’clock the welcome resting-place was at last reached; and 
our worn-out pilgrims throwing themselves down on their plaids 
under the shelter of those glorious trees, fell fast asleep, regardless 
of the absence of horses, servants, or food,—all of which were still 
far away in that terrible snow. 

By evening, however, the stragglers came in one by one. The 
tents were pitched, and it was then found that the losses amounted to 
a little foal belonging to the Bedouin guide, and a pet hare which 
had travelled on one of the baggage-mules and had been overturned 
and killed in the snow. ek. 

A Maronite chapel had been erected in the centre of the grove; 
but it was too wet for occupation, and so the temporary altar was 
again erected in the tents. “Justus ut palma florebit; sicut cedrus 
Libani multiplicabitur in domo Domini.” To those who have been in 
Syria the words of Holy Scripture come with a fourfold meaning. 
Our travellers spent the day in wandering among those giant trees, 
seven of which are unequalled in size and girth, and deserve their 
name—“ the trees of the Lord,” so beautifully described by the 
prophet Ezechiel as “with fair branches and full of leaves.” “No 
tree in the Paradise of God was like Him in His beauty.” The 
Arabs call the cedars in their expressive language the “ friends of 
Solomon,” and speak of their brides, in the language of the Can- 
ticles, as the Beloved, “whose eyes are like pools of water,” and 
“whose countenance is as Lebanon—excellent as the cedars.” On 
the Day of St. Philip and St. James, after a last Mass in that beau- 
tiful spot, our travellers started for Ehden, winding round a magni- 
ficent gorge with the village of Bischerreh, which is built on the 
rocky edge of the ravine, surrounded with cypresses, and_the falls of 
Kadisha tumbling into the valley below on their left; while on the 
other side of the ravine was an equally picturesque village on a shelf 
of verdure and luxuriance. The people in the Lebanon are a hardy 
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and primitive race, but full of poetry and imagination. Their cus- 
toms are peculiar, but very beautiful. When they want to express 
their pleasure at seeing you, in their hearty welcome they burn in- 
cense at the corners of the roads, and pour coffee on the ground, as 
a kind of libation, at your feet, meaning that what they have best is 
not worthy of being offered to you. Our travellers were welcomed 
in this way all along the road to Ehden, the men firing “feux de 
joie” over their heads (greatly to the disturbance of their horses), 
and the women burning incense and offering the most beautiful bou- 
quets of spring flowers, violets, jasmin¢g, primroses, and large blue 
forget-me-nots. For once, all offers of “‘baksheesh” were refused. 
They escorted our travellers in this way until they arrived at the 
house of the Lazarist Fathers, whose convent and church are built on a 
raised plateau overlooking the magnificent gorge on the opposite side, 
and shaded by the walnut-trees for which Ehden is so famous. The 
superior received them very kindly, gave them coffee and sweet- 
meats, and showed them his church. He was daily expecting the 
arrival of some of the Sisters of Charity on their way to recommence 
the Damascene mission, Certainly the lot of these Fathers has 
“fallen on pleasant places.” It is impossible to imagine a more 
beautiful spot, with its group of cedars, relics of the ancient forest, 
and the lovely range of Lebanon mountains on all sides, which com- 
bine all that is grand in the way of precipices and waterfalls, with 
the most careful cultivation and the richest vegetation. The valley 
was thickly studded with little chapels and monasteries—the chapels 
with open belfries or bell-turrets gladdening the hearts of our tra- 
vellers, so long deprived of sights and sounds reminding them of 
their Faith and their home. On leaving Ehden, with its beautiful 
and friendly people, their route lay along the Tripoli road, till they 
arrived at Jebel Arneto, from whence they turned off to the left’ to 
visit the fine old Maronite convent of Mar Antoun. Passing under 
«a high arch on which was cut a large white cross, they rode through 
oak and juniper woods to the convent, perched on the edge of the rock, 
where the monks received them courteously, and conducted the ladies 
to a vine-covered trellis outside the building, into which no woman is 
admitted. 

One hundred and forty monks are congregated here; but two or 
three of their number have sought a more austere solitude higher 
up the mountain, where they pass their lives in penance and prayer. 
One of the party scrambled up to the cell of one of these hermits. 
It was bare of all furniture save a water-bottle and a large crucifix 
fastened into the stone. There the old man knelt, and with fatherly 
kindness blessed his unexpected visitor. His only book, besides his 
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Breviary, was a copy of St. Alphonsus Liguori; but he seemed to 
have no wish beyond. His food was raw herbs and rancid oil, 
brought up to him once or twice a-week from the convent below. 
His sole occupation was prayer, and the endeavour to unite his soul 
continually with God. It is strange in this nineteenth century of 
bustle and excitement, and pushing and striving, to find souls like 
these—as devoted, as simple, as the anchorite of old—absorbed in 
the unseen life; or if their thoughts turn to those they have left in 
the world below, only to wrestle for them in prayer with the Great 
Intercessor. Also, their prayers are eagerly sought for by the vil- 
lagers round, whose simple faith ascribes to them a wonderful 
efficacy. 

After refreshing themselves with excellent honey, bread, and 
salad, kindly provided by the hospitable monks, our travellers com- 
menced the descent towards Tripoli, passing through a succession of 
beautiful villages, in which the Lazarist Fathers have every where 
established schools as at Ehden. The road was rugged and steep in 
the extreme, winding between two high mountains covered with the 
white cypress, beautiful spring flowers starting out of every fissure of 
the rocks. After about three hours of painful slipping and sliding, 
they crossed a rapid stream at the bottom, and found themselves 
cantering through a lovely valley on a kind of smooth sward be- 
tween high hedges of pomegranate and orange and sweet-scented 
yellow-ochre-coloured blossoms of what the Arabs call the “sweet 
olive,” but the botanical name of which our travellers in vain en- 
deayoured to ascertain. This shrub scented the whole air for miles. 
Another hour’s ride brought them to Zugharta, a village shaded by 
mulberry and walnut trees, where they tented for the night, the 
Angelus-bell having first summoned them to a very tidy little church 
adjoining a convent-school served by the “united” Maronites. 

After early Mass the following day, which was attended by a 
large and devout congregation, our party remounted, and, riding 
over a fertile plain for five or six hours, descended at last the steep 
hill leading to Tripoli, and tented on a small plateau overlooking the 
town and the sea, and close to the ruins of a picturesque castle. 
There are two Franciscan convents in this place, one by the seashore 
near the old castle built by Raymond de Toulouse; the other in the 
centre of the town. The Sisters of Charity are also established 
there, and have a flourishing orphanage and school. After spending 
some time with their old Franciscan friends, the travellers rode 
through beautiful gardens (full of oranges, apricots, and figs, and 
tangled over with ipomeas and other bright creepers) to the sea- 
shore, where the bright sand was covered with multitudes of shells. 
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The ensuing day, being that kept in honour of the discovery of the 
Holy Cross by the Empress Helena, is a great féte throughout 
Palestine. The four-o’clock Mass at the large Franciscan church 
was crowded with worshippers, and a portion of the true Cross was 
exposed to the veneration of the faithful. The travellers soon after 
started along the seashore for Batriin, passing round a fine headland 
mentioned by Strabo as the “ Face of God,” and tenting near the 
village, which contains nothing remarkable but an old Maronite 
church, with one or two curious Byzantine pictures. The peasants 
brought some golden orioles for sale, calling them “ fig” birds, as 
they feed on the little insects which live on the fig-tree. The next 
day they were in the saddle by four o'clock, and galloped quickly 
across the plain to Jebeil, where they breakfasted, sitting under the 
vine-shaded trellis of a wayside kahn. There are very fine remains 
of large granite columns scattered throughout this town, which like- 
wise contains a fine citadel and church. A six-hours’ ride brought 
them to the picturesque village situated on the Nahr el Kelb, or Dog 
River, a favourite summer resort of the dwellers at Beyrout. The 
river winds up a wild glen to a fine old Maronite convent, perched 
at the top of a rock at the head of the gorge. On the opposite side 
of the river some very curious tablets are let into and carved in the 
cliffs, about the origin of which the learned are divided; but the 
general idea is that they are of Assyrian origin, and date from the 
time of Sennacherib. There are some later Latin inscriptions, to the 
effect that Marcus Aurelius first made the road up the glen. Our 
travellers dined in a pretty little kahn overlooking the rushing river 
and the picturesque single-arched bridge which spans it, and then 
remounted, and, swimming the ford, rode on by the village of Zook, 
where the silk and gold-threaded “ Kaffirs” are made, to Beyrout, 
which they reached at half-past five, having been thirteen hours in 
the saddle. A few days later saw our travellers bidding farewell to 
Padre and all the kind companions of their Syrian travel, on the 
deck of the Carmel, which was to take them back to Europe. 
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Parr II. 


Tue French, who were among the first to profit by the discovery of 
Columbus and to settle as colonists in the new hemisphere, have in 
their conquests always planted the cross of Christ side by side with 
the banner of France. Though they have failed to retain the dominion 
of those colonies which they founded, yet, to their glory be it said, 
their missioners have not only kept alive that sacred flame of faith 
which they kindled in their former possessions, but have spread it 
from one end of the American continent to the other, beyond the 
limits within which lucre leads the trader, and even among the 
remote tribes who as yet reject all ordinary intercourse with the 
white man. Monseigneur Faraud, now Bishop of Anemour and 
Vicar-Apostolic of Mackenzie, has published his experiences during 
eighteen years of missionary labour as a priest among the savages 
of the extreme north of America,* with the view of giving informa- 
tion to future missioners in the same regions, and inspiring others 
to undertake the conversion of this portion of the heathen world. 
The proceeds of the sale of his book will be devoted to founding 
establishments for works of corporal and spiritual mercy among the 
tribes of Indians in his diocese. The narrative of his apostolic life 
is highly interesting. Born of an old legitimist family in the south 
of France, some of whose members had fallen victims to the Reign 
of Terror in 1793, and carefully educated under the eye of a pious 
mother, he offered himself to the service of God in the priesthood. 
Being of a vigorous constitution and of an enterprising spirit, he was 
drawn to the work of the foreign missions, and at the age of twenty- 
six he started for North America. Landing at New York, he 
passed by Quebec and Montreal to St. Boniface, a settlement on the 
Red River, a few miles above the point where it discharges its waters 
into the great Lake Winipeg. Here he fixed his abode for seven 
months, studying the language, and acquiring the habits and mode 
of life of the natives. At the end of this time the Indians of the 
settlement started on their annual expedition at the end of the sum- 


* Diw-huit Ans chez les Sauvages. Voyages et Missions de Mgr, Faraud 
dans le Nord de l’'Amé6rique Britannique. Régis Ruffet et Cie. Paris, 1866, 
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mer to the prairies of the west to hunt the buffalo—an important 
affair, on which depends their supply of buffalo-hides and beef for 
the winter. 

For this expedition, which was organised with military precision 
and most picturesque effect, one hundred and twenty skilful hunters 
were selected, armed with guns and long couteaux de chasse, and 
mounted on their best horses. A long train of bullock-carts fol- 
lowed in the rear, with boys and women as drivers, carrying the 
tents and provisions for encampment, and destined to bring home 
the game. The priest accompanied them, saying Mass for them 
every morning in a tent set apart as the chapel, and night-prayers 
before retiring to rest in the evening. : 

In this way they journeyed for a week, making about thirty 
miles in the day,"and camping for the night in their tents. Let the 
reader, in order to conceive an American “ prairie,” imagine a level 
and boundless plain, reaching in every direction to the horizon, fer- 
tile and covered with luxuriant herbage, and unbroken except by 
swelling undulations and here and there occasional clumps of trees 
sprinkled like islets on the ocean, or oases on the desert. After 
marching for a week across the prairie, they came upon the tracks 
of a herd of buffaloes. The Indians are taught from childhood, when 
they encounter a track, to discern at once to what animal it belongs, 
how long it is since it passed that way, and to follow it by the eye, 
as a hound does by scent. For two days they marched in the track 
of the buffaloes, and the second night the hunters brought a supply 


_ of fresh beef into camp—they had killed some old bulls. These 


old bulls are found single, or in parties of two or three, and always 
indicate the proximity of a herd. Accordingly, on the following 
morning the herd was discovered in the distance on the prairie, like 
a swarm of flies on a green carpet. The hunters now galloped to the 
front, and called a council of war behind some undulating ground 
about a mile and a half from the buffaloes, who, in number about 
three thousand, were grazing lazily on the plain. All was now ani- 
mation. It would be difficult to say whether the keener interest was 
shqwn by the men or the horses, who now, with dilated eyes and nos- 
trils, ears pricked, and nervous action, pawed the ground, impatient 
as greyhounds in the slips and eager for the fray. The plan of action 
was soon agreed upon—a few words were spoken in a low tone by 
the chief, and the horsemen vanished with the rapidity of the wind. 
In about a quarter of an hour they reappeared, having formed a 
circle round the buffaloes, whom they now approached at a hand- 
gallop, concentrating their descent upon the herd from every point 
of the compass. The effect of this strategy was that, though they 
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were soon discovered, time was gained. Whichever way the herd 
pointed, they were encountered by an approaching horseman, and 
they were thus thrown into confusion, until, massing themselves into 
a disordered mob, they charged, breaking away through the line of 
cavalry. Then began the race and the slaughter. A good horse, 
even with a man on his back, has always the speed of a buffalo; but 
the skill of a hunter is shown (besides minding his horse lest he 
gets entangled in the herd and trampled to death, and keeping his 
presence of mind during the delirium of the chase), in selecting the 
youngest and fattest beasts of the herd, in loading his piece with the 
greatest rapidity—the Indians have no breech-loaders—and taking 
accurate aim while riding at the top of his speed. In the space of 
a mile a skilful buffalo-hunter will fire seven, eight, nine shots in 
this manner, and at each discharge a buffalo will bite the dust. On 
the present occasion the pursuit continued for about a mile and a 
half, and above eight hundred buffaloes were safely bagged. When 
the chase was over, there was a plentiful supply of fresh beef, the 
hides were carefully stowed on the carts, the careasses cut up, the 
meat dried and highly spiced and made into pies, in which form it 
will keep for many months, and forms a provision for the winter. 
The buffalo (which in natural history would be called a bison) is the 
principal source of food and clothing to the Indians who live within 
reach of the great western prairies. But the forests also abound 
with elk, moose, and rein-deer, as well as the smaller species of deer, 
and smaller game of other kinds, and the multitudes of animals of 
prey of all sizes which supply the markets of Europe with furs. 
The abundance of fish in the lakes and rivers is prodigious. The 
largest fish in these waters is the sturgeon. This fish lies generally 
near the surface of the water: the Indian paddles his canoe over the 
likely spots, and when he sees a fish darts his harpoon into it, which 
is made fast by a cord to the head of the canoe; the fish tows the 
canoe rapidly through the water till he is exhausted, and is then 
despatched. Besides many other inferior kinds of fish, they have 
the pike, which runs to a great size in the lakes, and two kinds of 
trout—the smaller of these is the same as that found in the rivers 
of England; the larger is often taken of more than eighty pounds in 
weight. The Indians take these with spears, nets, and baskets; but 
a trout weighing eighty pounds would afford considerable sport to 
one of our trout-fishers of Stockbridge or Driffield, if taken with an 
orthodox rod and line. 

A fortnight was devoted to the chase; and between two and three 
thousand buffaloes having been killed, and the carts fully laden, the 
party returned to St. Boniface. The settlement of St. Boniface was 
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founded by Lord Selkirk, who sent out a number of his Scotch 
dependents as colonists, and induced some Canadian families to join 
them. It was originally intended as a model Protestant colony ; 
but the demoralisation and vice which broke out in the new settle- 
ment brought it to the verge of temporal ruin. Lord Selkirk then 
called Catholics to his aid, and three priests were sent there. Religion 
took the place of fanaticism, and ever since this epoch the colony has 
never ceased to flourish and increase, and has become the centre of 
numerous settlements in the neighbourhood of friendly Indians con- 
verted to the faith. This is one of many instances which might be 
quoted in which the noxious weed of heresy has failed to transplant 
itself beyond the soil which gave it birth. St. Boniface has been the 
residence of a Bishop since 1818, and is now the resting-place and 
point of departure for all missioners bound for the northern deserts of 
America. It was here that Mgr. Faraud spent eighteen months, 
studying the languages of the northern tribes of Indians. Lord 
Bacon says that “he that goeth into a strange land without know- 
ledge of the language goeth to learn and not to travel.” This, 
which is true of the traveller, is much more true of the missioner, 
as Mgr. Faraud soon found by experience. He made several essays 
at intercourse with neighbouring tribes, like a young soldier burning 
with zeal and the desire to flesh his sword in missionary work. But 
the reception he met with was most mortifying, being generally told 
“not to think of teaching men so long as he spoke like a child.” 
He applied himself with renewed energy to acquire the native 
language. 

The dialects of most of the tribes of the extreme north of America 
(with the exception of the Esquimaux) are modifications of two 
parent languages, the Montaignais and the Cree. By acquiring 
these, Mgr. Faraud was able to make himself understood by almost 
any of these tribes after a short residence among them. Eighteen 
months spent at St. Boniface served as a novitiate for his mis- 
sionary work, af the end of which time he received orders to start, 
early in the following month, for Isle de la Crosse, a fort on the 
Beaver River, about 350 leagues to the n.w. of St. Boniface. 
On his way thither he was the guest of the Governor of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company at Norway House, where he was most hospitably 
entertained. Mgr. Faraud bears witness to the liberal and enlight- 
ened spirit in which the authorities of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
as well as the government officials in Canada, render every aid and 
encouragement in their power to the Catholic missioners; and he 
quotes a speech made to him by Sir Edmund Head (then Governor 
of Canada), showing the high estimation, and even favour, in which 
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the Catholic missioners are held by them. Whatever perm!snence 
and stability our missions possess in these vast deserts is owifig to 
the protection and kind assistance rendered to them by the Etritish 
authorities ; while, on the other hand, it would be hardly possible for 
this powerful company of traders to maintain their present friendly 
relations with Indian tribes, upon which their trade depends, without 
the aid of the Catholic missioners. 

After five months spent at Isle de la Crosse,’ and three years 
after his departure from Europe, Mgr. Faraud left for Atthabaska, 
one of the most northerly establishments of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, whither the various tribes of Indians, spread over ab immense 
circuit 400 leagues in diameter, come twice in the year, early in 
the spring and late in the autumn, to barter their furs, the produce 
of their winter and summer hunting. This was his final destination 
and field of apostolical labour. It is often said that it is the happi- 
ness of the Red Indian to be totally ignorant of money; and this, in 
a certain sense, is true. But money has no necessary connection 
with the precious metals or bank-notes; and any medium of circu- 
lation which by common agreement can be made to represent a deter- 
mined value becomes money, in fact, if not in name. Thus the 
market value of a beaver’s skin in British America varies little, and 
is nearly equivalent to an American dollar. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company have adopted this as the unit of their currency, and the 
value of other furs is reckoned in relation to this standard. The 
following are some of the prices given to the Indians for the furs 
ordinarily offered by them for sale : 


The skin of a Black Bear values from 6 to 10 beavers. 


Pr Black Fox ” 6 ” 
” Silver Fox 5 
” Otter ” 2 to38 ” 
Martin lto4 
Red or White Fox 1 » and so forth. 


Twice in the year the steamers and canoes of the Company, laden 
with merchandise, work their way up the lakes and rivers to these 
stations, where the Indians assemble to meet them, and receive an 
equivalent for their furs in arms, ammunition, articles for clothing, 
hardware, and trinkets. 

Two of our countrymen, Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle, have 
lately published an account of their travels in British America, of 
which we give a notice in another part of this number.* The descrip- 


* The North-West Passage by Land. By Viscount Milton, M.P., and 
W. B, Cheadle, M.D. London, 1865. 
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tion t'hey give of the privations they endured and the difficulties they 
hage to overcome in merely traversing the country as travellers, 
themshed as they were with all the resources which wealth could 
pemmand, while it reflects credit on their British pluck and persever- 
ance in attaining the object they had in view, gives us some idea of 
the obstacles which present themselves to a missioner in these regions, 
who has to take up his abode wherever his duty may call him, and 
without any means of maintaining life beyond those which these 
districts supply. The object of these gentlemen was to explore a line 
of communication between Canada and British Columbia, with a view 
to suggesting an overland route through British territory connecting 
the Pacific with the Atlantic,—a most important project in a political 
point of view, upon which the success of the rising colony of Columbia 
appears eventually to depend. The territory administered by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, reaching as it does from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the coasts of Labrador on the n.z., to Vancouver's 
Island on the s.w., contains an area nearly equal to that of the 
whole of Europe. 

Mgr. Faraud remained fifteen years at Atthabaska. He found it 

a solitary station-house, in the midst of deserts inhabited by idola- 
trous savages; it is now a flourishing mission, with a vast Chris- 
tian population advancing in civilisation, the capital of the district to 
which it gives its name, and a centre of operation from which mis- 
sioners may act upon the whole north of British America, over which 
he now has episcopal jurisdiction. Such results, as may be supposed, 
-have not been attained without labour and suffering. In the com- 
mencement the mission was beset with difficulties and discouragements. 
His first step was to build himself a house with logs of wood, an 
act which was accepted by the savages as a pledge that he intended to 
remain with them. A savage, whom he converted and baptised soon 
after his arrival, acted as his servant and hunted for him ; while with 
nets and lines he procured a supply of fish for himself when his 
servant was unsuccessful in the chase. In this manner he for some 
time maintained a life alternately resembling that of Robinson Crusoe 
and St. Paul. He soon made a few conversions in his neighbour- 
hood, and in the second year, with the aid of his catechumens, built 
a wooden chapel, ninety feet long by thirty broad. He was now 
able, when the tribes assembled in the spring and autumn, to converse 
with them, and preach to them, and gradually an impression was 
made upon them. They invited him to visit them in their own coun- 
tries, often many hundreds of miles distant ; and these visits involved 
long and perilous journeys, in which he several times nearly perished. 
In the fourth year he began building a large church, surmounted by 
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a steeple, from which he swung a large bell, which he procured from 
Europe through the agents of the Company. It was regarded as a 
supernatural phenomenon by the savages when “the sound of the 
church-going bell” was heard for the first time to boom over their 
_ primeval forests. As soon as a savage became his catechumen, he 
taught him to read, at the same time that he instructed him in 
religion. The soil was gradually cultivated, crops were reared, and 
cows and sheep introduced. In the tenth year a second priest was 
sent to his aid, who was able to carry on his work for him at home 
while he was absent on distant missions. 

There are thirteen distinct tribes inhabiting British America, and 
Mgr. Faraud devotes a chapter to the distinctive characteristics of 
each. But a general idea of these savages may be easily arrived at. 
Most of us are familiar with the lively descriptions of the red man in 
the attractive novels of Mr. Fenimore Cooper; and, though the 
stories are fiction, these portraits of the Indians are drawn to the 
life. We have most of us been struck by their taciturnity, their 
profound dissimulation, the perseverance with which they follow up 
their plans of revenge, the pride which prevents them from betraying 
the least curiosity, the stoical courage with which they brave their 
enemies in the midst of the most horrible sufferings, their caution, 
their cruelty, the extraordinary keenness and subtlety of their senses, 
The Indian savage is profoundly selfish; gratitude and sympathy for 
others do not seem to enter into the composition of his nature. The 
same stubborn fortitude with which he endures suffering seems to 
render him indifferent to it in others. Intellectually he is slow in his 
power of conception and process of reasoning, but is endowed with a 
marvellous power of memory and reflection, He has a great fluency 
of speech, which often rises to real eloquence; and there is a gravity 
and maturity in his actions which is the fruit of meditation and 
thought. Cases of apostasy in religion are very rare among the 
Indians. 

A savage visited Mgr. Faraud soon after his arrival at Atthabaska. 
He had come from the shores of the Arctic Ocean, where his tribe 
dwelt, a distance of above six hundred miles, and asked some ques- 
tions on religious subjects. After listening to the priest’s instruction 
on a few fundamental truths: “I shall come to you again,” he said, 
“when you can talk like a man; at present you talk like a child.” 
Three years afterwards he kept his promise; and immediately on 
arriving he presented himself to the priest, and placed himself under 
instruction, On leaving after the first instruction, he assembled 
a number of heathen savages, at a short distance in the forest, and 
preached to them for several hours. This continued for many weeks. 
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In the morning he came for instruction ; in the afternoon he preached 
the truths he had learned in the morning to his countrymen. Mgr. 
Faraud had the curiosity to assist unseen at one of these sermons, 
and was surprised to hear his own instruction repeated with wonderful 
accuracy and in most eloquent language. In this way a great number 
of conversions were made; and the instructions given to one were 
faithfully communicated to the rest by this zealous savage. The 
name of this savage was Dénégonusyé. When the time arrived for 
his tribe to return to their own country, the priest proposed that he 
should receive baptism. ‘‘ No,” he said; “I have done.nothing as 
yet for Almighty God. In a year you shall see me here again, and 
prepared for baptism.” Punctual to his promise, he returned the 
following spring. In the mean time he had converted the greater 
portion of his tribe; he had taught them to recite the prayers the 
priest had taught him; and he brought the confessions of all the 
people who had died in the mean time among his own people, which 
he had received on their death-beds, and which his wonderful memory 
enabled him now to repeat word for word to the priest, begging him 
to give them absolution. Dénégonusyé was now told to prepare 
for baptism; but he again insisted on preliminaries, First, that he 
was to take the name of Peter, and wait to receive his baptism on 
St. Peter’s day—“ because,” he said, “St. Peter holds the keys of 
heaven, and is more likely to open to one who bears his name and is 
baptised on his Feast;” secondly, that he was to be allowed to fast 
before his baptism forty days and nights, as our Blessed Lord did. 
On the vigil of St. Peter’s day he was so weak that he walked with 
-difficulty to the church; but on the Feast, before daybreak, he 
knocked loudly at the priest’s door and demanded baptism. He was 
told to wait till the Mass was finished. When Mass was over, the 
priest was about to preach to the people; but Dénégonusyé stood up 
and cried; out, “It is St. Peter’s day; baptise me.” The priest 
calmed the murmurs which arose from the congregation at this inter- 
ruption, and the eyes of all were suddenly drawn to the figure of this 
wild neophyte of the woods standing before the altar to receive the 
waters of regeneration. A ray of light seemed to play round his head 
and rest upon him, as though the Holy Ghost were impatient to take 
up His abode in this new temple, 

Cases are not unfrequent of “half-caste” Indians reared in the 
woods as savages claiming baptism from the priest as their “ birth- 
right.” They have never met a priest before, nor ever seen their 
Catholic parent. They are not Christians, and do not know even 
the most elementary doctrines of the Church. Yet they have this 
strange faith (as they say “ by inheritance”) through some mysterious 
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transmission of which God alone knows the secret. One of these 
“ half-castes” met Mgr. Faraud one day as he was travelling 
through the forest, and asked him to baptise him. “TI have the 
faith of my father,” he said, “and demand my birthright.” Then, 
inviting him to his house, he added: “ My wife also desires bap- 
tism.” The priest accompanied him to his hunting-lodge, and was 
presented to his wife, a young savage lady of some twenty years. 
She was a veritable Amazon, a perfect model of symmetry of form 
and feminine grace; there was a savage majesty in her gestures and 
gait; she was a mighty huntress, tamed the wildest steeds, and was 
famed far and near for her prowess with the bow and spear. She 
welcomed the stranger with courtesy, and immediately presented him 
with a basket full of the tongues of elks which had been the spoil of 
her bow in the chase of the previous day. But as soon as she learned 
the errand on which he had come, her manner changed to profound 
reverence, and, throwing herself on her knees with hands clasped 
in the attitude of prayer, she asked him for a crucifix, “to help 
me in my prayers,” she said. The Indians do not pray. Her hus- 
band did not know one article of the Creed. Who taught her to 
pray ?—to venerate a priest ?—to adore the mystery of the Cross ? 
—to desire baptism, and yearn for admission to the unity of God’s 
Church ? 

The three principal difficulties in the missioner’s work among the 
Indians are to “stamp out” (to use a recently-invented phrase) the 
influence of their native magicians, and the practices of polygamy 
and cannibalism—though several of the tribes are free from the last- 
named vice. The magician, as we might expect, is always plotting 
to counteract his advances and to revenge them when successful. 
When a man has been possessed of half-a-dozen wives, and has 
perhaps as yet barely realised to himself the Christian idea of mar- 
riage, it is a considerable sacrifice to part with all but one, and some- 


times perplexing to decide which he will retainZand which he will . 


part with. Then the ladies themselves have generally a good deal 
to say upon this question, and combinations arise in consequence 
which are often very serious and oftener still very ludicrous. 

At Fort Resolution, on the great Slave Lake, the missioner met 
with a warm reception from the neighbouring tribes of Indians; and 
as the greater part of them embraced Christianity, he set himself to 
work in instructing them, He explained to them that Christian 
marriage was a free act, and could never be valid where it was 
compulsory, and that in this respect the wife was as independent 
as the husband. This was quite a new doctrine to the savages, 
with whom it was an inveterate custom to obtain their wives either 
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by force or by purchasing them from their parents. The doctrine, 
however, was eagerly received by the women, who felt themselves 
raised by it to equal rights with their husbands. The men were then 
instructed that the Christian religion did not permit polygamy, and 
that as many of them as had more than one wife must make up 
their minds which of them they would retain, and then part with the 
rest. It would be difficult to explain the reason why marriage, 
which is a serious and solemn contract, and which in mystical sig- 
nification ranks first among the Sacraments, is the subject of jests, 
and provokes laughter in all parts of the world. The savages were 
no exception to this rule; and while they set themselves to obey 
the commands of the Church, they made their doing so the occasion 
of much merriment. The following morning a crowd of them waited 
upon the priest, each of whom brought the wife with whom he in- 
tended to be indissolubly united. After an exhortation, which dyelt 
upon the divine institution, sacramental nature, and mutual obliga- 
tions of matrimony, each couple was called up to the priest after 
their names had been written down in the register. The first couple 
who presented themselves were “ Toqueiyazi” and “ Ethikkan.” 
“ Toqueiyazi,” said the priest, “ will you take Ethikkan to be your 
lawful wife?” “Yes,” was the answer. “ Ethikkan, will you take 
Toqueiyazi to be your lawful husband?” “No,” said the bride, 
“on no account.” Then turning to the bridegroom, who shared 
the general astonishment of all present, she continued, “ You took 
me away by force; you came to our tent and tore me away from 
my aged father; you dragged me into the forests, and there I be- 
- came your slave as well as your wife, because I believed that you 
had a right to make yourself my master: but now the priest himself 
has declared that God has given the same liberty to the woman as 
to the man. I choose to enjoy that liberty, and I will not marry 
you.” Great was the sensation produced by this startling announce- 
ment. A revolution had taken place. The men beheld the social 
order which had hitherto obtained in their tribe suddenly over- 
thrown. The women trembled for the consequences which this daring 
act might bring upon them. For a moment the issue was doubtful ; 
but the women, who always get the last word in a discussion, in this 
case got the first also; they cried out that Ethikkan was a cou- 
rageous woman, who had boldly carried out the principles of the 
Christian religion regardless of human respect; and what she had 
done was in fact so clearly in accordance with what the priest had 
taught, that the men at length acquiesced, and the “rights of wo- 
man” were thenceforward recognised and established on the banks 
of the great Slave Lake. 
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In one of his winter journeys through the snow, attended by a 
party of Indians and sledge drawn by dogs, Mgr. Faraud was arrested 
by a low moaning sound which proceeded from a little girl lying under 
a hollow tree covered with icitles. Her hands and feet were already 
frostbitten, but she was still sufficiently conscious to tell him that her 
parents had left her there to die. It is a common practice with the 
savages to make away with any member of the family who is likely 
to become a burden to them. The priest put the child on the sledge, 
carried her home, and, with proper treatment, care, and food, she re- 
covered. She was instructed and baptised, receiving the name of 
Mary. This child became the priest’s consolation and joy, a visible 
angel in his house, gay and happy, and a source of happiness and 
edification to others. She was one of those chosen souls on whom 
God showers His choicest favours, and whom He calls to a close fa- 
miliarity with Himself. But after a time the priest was obliged to 
leave on a distant mission, having been called to spend the winter 
with a tribe who wished to embrace Christianity, and whose territory 
lay at a distance of several hundreds of miles. What was to be done 
with Mary? To accompany him was impossible—to remain behind 
was to starve. There was at that time, among his savage cate- 
chumens, an old man and his wife whose baptism he had deferred 
till the following spring. This seemed to be the only solution of 
the difficulty. They had no children of their own; they would take 
charge of Mary, and bring her safe back to “the man of prayer” 
in the spring. Bitter was the parting between little Mary and the 
priest; but there was the hope of an early meeting in the fol- 
lowing spring. The spring came, and the priest returned; but the 
old savages and Mary came not. For weeks the priest expected 
them, and then started to seek their dwelling, about fifty miles 
distant from his own. He found their house empty, and the man 
could nowhere be discovered. But in searching for him through 
the forest, he descried an old woman gathering fuel. It was his 
wife. Where was Mary? The old woman made evasive replies 
until the sternness of the priest’s manner terrified her into con- 
fession. “The winter had been severe”—“ they had run short of 
provisions” —“ and— and—” in short, they had eaten her. 

But if the difficulties, disappointments, and sufferings of the 
missioner in these American deserts are great, requiring in him 
great virtue and an apostolic spirit, his consolations are great also. 
The grace of God is always given in proportion to His servants’ 
need; and in this virgin soil, where spurious forms of Christianity 
are as yet unknown, the effects it produces are at times astounding. 
The missioner is alternately tempted to elation and despair. He 
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must know, to use the words of the Apostle, “how to be brought 
low, and how to abound.” Monseigneur Faraud has now returned 
to his diocese to reap the harvest of the good seed which he has 
sown, and to carry a Christian civilisation to the savages of the 
extreme north of America. He has left his volume behind him 
to invite our prayers for his success, and to remind those generous 
souls who are inspired to undertake the work of evangelising the 
heathen, that in his portion of the Lord’s field “the harvest is 
great and the labourers few.” 


‘Bn Epigram of Aceratus. 


"Exrops pev Tpoty avyxdrOave’ xeipas 
dvripev Lavaby érepxopevors* 

ovvatw ero’ ratpibes apa 
dvépdow, ob matpas dvépes dyadopueOa. 


Latine. 
Hectore sublato, perierunt Pergama: Graiis 
Troja dedit victas debilitata manus. 
Pella et Alexander simul occubuere: virorum 
Ornat honos patriam, non patria ipsa viros. 


English. 
Troy sank with Hector, and no more defied 
Her foes: with Alexander, Pella died. 
’Tis not his country makes the hero great, 
But brave great men that glorify their State. 
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Che Prisoner's Cry for Justice. 


AutHoveH many of our readers may have seen the following extract 
from the Report of the Inspectors of Convict Prisons for last year, 
it is so valuable a testimony, both to the justice and the expediency 
of allowing Catholic prisoners the free exercise of their religion, and 
so honourable both to our clergy and to the Government, that we 
need not apologise for reproducing it in these pages. 

“Tt is with much pleasure that we record the benefits which have 
arisen from the appointment by the Secretary of State of visiting 
Roman Catholic priests at Millbank, Parkhurst, Portsmouth, Dart- 
moor, and Fulham. The effect on the convicts has been marked, and 
the recognition by the State of their claim to the ministration of a 
clergyman of their own persuasion has been the source of a great 
improvement in their outward conduct. The visiting priests, who 
have been nominated by Bishops of their Church to the Secretary of 
State, have fulfilled their duties with zeal and an anxious solicitude 
for the good of those in their care; and all those now holding the 
office of visiting priest have been careful to conform to the prison 
regulations, and to avoid all grounds of difference.’ We believe this 
measure to have been one attended with unmixed good results.” 


The Inspectors who record their joint experience of the practical 
working of a new system in these emphatic words are all Protest- 
ants; they are men whom long acquaintance with convicts has 
taught habitual distrust, and has made backward to pronounce on 
symptoms of amendment; and their inspection is no perfunctory or 
superficial process, like that with which many public institutions are 
familiar, but a real looking into things with ;their own eyes. The 
system on which they report has been at work for upwards of three 
years. Catholic chaplains were appointed in October 1862. Mass 
was said for the first time in Millbank on All Saints’-day. By the 
end of the year the Catholic prisoners in the different Government 
prisons were enjoying the privileges of daily public prayers, Mass on 
Sundays and Holydays, frequent opportunities of Confession, free- 
dom from the ministrations of Protestant chaplains and Scripture- 
readers, visits from their own clergyman without the necessity of 
making special application to see him, and books" to read which did 
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not outrage their religious feelings. The improvement attested by 
her Majesty’s Inspectors is the result, according to them, of the 
substitution of this system for that which prevailed before. Catholic 
clergymen had been allowed before to give instruction to Catholic 
convicts both collectively and individually; but they were not recog- 
nised as chaplains; they received no salary; they were not allowed, 
except at Fulham, to say Mass; they could see no prisoner in pri- 
vate who had not succeeded each time in inducing a warder to take 
down his name as applying for an interview; the only books, with 
the occasional exception of a Prayer- Book and Testament, that 
Catholic prisoners who could read could have recourse to, were those 
of the common prison library, which mainly consisted of the contro- 
versial productions of the Tract Society and Christian Knowledge 
Society; and although they were nominally exempted from the 
obligation of attending Protestant services, the alternative was an 
extra amount of solitary confinement and much petty persecution ; 
and they were not even nominally exempted from as much prose- 
lytising as the zeal of Protestant chaplains and Scripture-readers 
might be adequate to bring to bear upon them. 

Of course there were great difficulties at the outset in getting 
the new system into full operation. The whole vis inertia of a large 
body of officials was against it. The rapid increase of names regis- 
tered as R.C. as soon as it became known to Catholic prisoners that, 
by registering themselves properly, they would now really be enabled 
to practise their religion, excited much jealousy and opposition, and 
many vexations had to be endured both by the clergy and their flocks 
“in consequence. 

Yet even at Millbank, where the difficulties at first were greatest, 
the Catholic chaplain had the happiness, on the first Easter after 
his appointment, of admitting 150 convicts to Holy Communion, 
more than half of whom had never received any Sacrament but Bap- 
tism before their imprisonment. 

The evident improvement in the demeanour of the prisoners, in 
proportion as they were brought more under the influences of reli- 
gion, has been sufficient to overcome the weight of prejudice; and 
for some time past the system has been fairly worked, and the good 
results again additionally manifest. The change of sentiment in the 
minds of officials prejudiced against a new system which involved 
trouble to themselves, and the recognition of an offensive creed— 
but, as practical men, capable of being influenced by the evidence of 
plain results—has shown itself in various ways. When that terrible 
innovation of the Popish Mass was first permitted in Millbank, the 
priest had not only to provide all the requisites at his own expense, 
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but to carry the vestments and sacred vessels himself from his house 
to the prison, and, as he had to celebrate for the male and female 
prisoners separately, from one part of the prison to another. The 
rooms that were used as substitutes for chapels—an old work-shed 
and a dormitory—had no ag¢cessory to soften their repulsive look 
beyond what the priest could contrive to bring with him. A Catholic 
warder who aided him a little in arranging things for Mass was 
prevented from doing so. In the intervals between the two Masses, 
and at other times when not engaged in his ministry, he was left to 
walk about, or to stand under an archway if it rained. Now, on the 
contrary, he has a Catholic schoolmaster who acts as Sacristan, and 
a comfortable sitting-room for his own use. The chapels have been 
cleaned and rearranged, a harmonium has been provided for the 
singing, and a choir formed from the prisoners; and generally 
civility and respect attend him in all his ministrations. 

When Confirmation was first given in the prison, it took three 
months of repeated application to obtain leave; and the Cardinal, 
when he came, had to walk in in his greatcoat, and administer the 
Sacrament with no sign of dignity but a stole. On the next occa- 
sion the request was instantly followed by a hearty consent; the 
Cardinal’s carriage was admitted within the prison, the deputy- 
governor attended him, and he attired himself in his pontifical vest- 
ments. Quite lately the Inspectors have shown their appreciation of 
the beneficial effects of the more liberal system by recommending the 
increase of the salary of the Millbank chaplain, and still more 
remarkably by asking of their own accord that Mass might be said 
in Pentonville Prison for the Fenian convicts confined there, and 
providing at the expense of Government all the requisites; and 
in their last official report they state, as we have seen, as the result 
of three years’ observation of all the different prisons in which 
Catholics are indulged in the free exercise of their religion,— 

That the Catholic priests have shown zeal and earnestness, and 
at the same time a spirit of conformity to aeeens and 
a desire to avoid giving offence. 

That the good results have been remarkably great, and the 
good unmixed. 

And, further, they admit the important principles, 

That the Catholic prisoners had a claim on the State to be 
ministered to by their own clergymen, and that the State 
has recognised this claim. 

And that the nomination of the Catholic chaplains belongs to 
the Catholic Bishops. 

After all this, then, what remains but to “ rest and be thankful,” 
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as far as our poor brethren in prison are concerned? And how came 
The Month to admit the statement only the other day,—“ the state 
of our prisoners hasbeen a little improved ; the far worse state of 
our orphans and destitute children not at all”? The improvement 
surely is very great, and the necessity for exerting ourselves in behalf 
of prisoners must, be at an end. 

The improvement has been very great, we admit, in those prisons 
in which there has been any improvement at all; but unfortunately 
the great majority of Catholic prisoners are in prisons not managed 
by Government but by magistrates; and in the great majority of 
these there has been no improvement at all, or very little indeed, 
upon a state of things even worse than that which we spoke of as 
existing in Millbank before the adoption of the new system. In 
saying, therefore, that “ the state of our prisoners has been a little im- 
proved,” we were thinking of the small number of prisoners whose state 
has been improved rather than of the degree in which the state of the 
few has been improved. Even for these there remains a very im- 
portant work, and for the others almost every thing has to be done; 
so that, while we quite agree as to the duty of being thankful, we 
cannot allow those who will listen to us to rest. Rather the blessing 
that has followed what has been done ought to rouse us to renewed 
exertion. 

With regard to the more favoured class of prisoners of whom we 
have been hitherto speaking, there has been as yet one very serious 
drawback to the satisfaction that the improvement in their position 


- inspires—the prospect of their future. What is to become of such as 


have not friends to assist them, or the means of emigration, when 
their sentence expires? “The prejudice against employing discharged 
prisoners is almost universal: and the long solitude and silence, and 
the severity of prison discipline, while they have helped to break off 
vicious habits, have also, with most, impaired the energies of body 
and mind, and diminished rather than increased the power of struggling 
against difficulties, and carrying on an up-hill fight for an honest 
subsistenee. With the women especially, the very transition from 
the solitary cell to the bustle and glare of the streets seems to have 
the effect of stunning and confusing them. In this state, with no 
honest employment available, and with pressing temptations to sin at 
every corner, the prospect, even for those whose conversion has been 
most thoroughly sincere, and whose life in prison has been even edify- 
ing, is hardly a very hopeful one. There is evidently an urgent neces- 
sity for an intermediate stage of probation, during which they might be 
gradually trained for full freedom, and, at the same time, be taught 
to work for their own maintenance, and in finally passing from which 
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they would not encounter the same prejudice that bars their way when 
they reénter society immediately froma prison. Those of our readers 
who have’seen the appeal in behalf of the new Refuge at Eagle 
House, Hammersmith, will-have learned that this intermediate stage 
is now, with the sanction both of the civil Government and of eccle- 
siastical authority, provided for Catholic female convicts. Govern- 
ment hands them over to us on the same terms as those on which 
Protestant convicts are consigned to Protestant Refuges, viz. that 
the expenses of the establishment are borne by the charitable of their 
co-religionists, and a weekly sum for their maintenance contributed 
by the State. We earnestly hope that Catholic charity will not only 
prevent the good work that has been commenced from failing from 
want of funds, but will be ready also to provide a similar Refuge for 
male convicts, as soon as Government is ready, on seeing the success 
of Eagle House, to make the same offer with regard to them. 

But what we wanted most to press on the attention of those who 
are inclined to rest before the time, is the fact that the majority of 
Catholic prisoners are still deprived of the consolations of religion, 
and of those beneficial influences of it on their moral improvement 
of which, in the case of the few on whom they are brought to bear, 
the Government Inspectors speak so strongly. It is only prisoners 
sentenced to penal servitude that are sent to the prisons mentioned 
by the Inspectors. All who have been summarily committed, or who, 
having been tried, have been sentenced to less than three years’ im- 
prisonment, are confined in prisons under the management of city or 
county magistrates. Thus in London alone, besides the City prisons of 
Newgate and Holloway, there are the Westminster House of Correc- 
tion in Tothill Fields, the Coldbath Fields House of Correction, the 
Clerkenwell House of Detention, and the Debtors’ Prison in White- 
cross Street, under the Middlesex magistrates, and the Horsemon- 
ger-lane Gaol and Wandsworth House of Correction under the 
‘Surrey magistrates. Every other county has one or more county 
prisons, and each considerable town its own prison, under similar 
management. Until the Prison Ministers’ Act was passed in 1863, 
the general system with regard to the treatment of Catholic prisoners 
in all these prisons was like that which we have spoken of as in 
force at Millbank previous to October 1862, with the very serious 
additional hindrance to all attempts at religious instruction, that in 
very few, if in any, was the clergyman permitted, during the few hours 
that were assigned for his weekly visit, or that he was able to spare 
from his missionary duties, to hold any service, or to see more than 
one at a time of those whose demand to be visited had been granted ; 
and as the majority were exceedingly ignorant and unable to read, 
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this restriction, wherever the number of Catholics was at all large, 
of course made it almost impossible to lay even the necessary founda- 
tions of religious teaching. What time it would require to lay these 
foundations well by repeated catechising, and therefore how impossible 
it would be in a very limited period to succeed, when only one could 
be spoken to at once, and yet what might be the result, even in the 
worst cases, from persevering instruction, may be illustrated by a fact 
of Millbank experience. A gman there, who became afterwards, 
under the chaplain’s instructions, a really intelligent Catholic and a 
devout communicant, recorded it as his only impression during the 
first Mass said in prison, and which was the first at which he had 
ever been present, that he “could not help looking all the time at 
the gold pot on the table, and saying to himself that it would be 
a jolly thing in the way of swag.” In Tothill Fields, where the 
number of Catholics has always been large, the visiting justices did 
for a short time permit about forty to be crowded into a little room 
for joint instruction ; but as soon as it was noticed that the number 
of applications to see the priest increased in consequence, the per- 
mission was withdrawn. 

As the most common answer to applications for the appointment 
of Catholic chaplains, or for permission to have divine service for 
Catholic prisoners, was the assertion that the magistrates had no 
legal power to comply with such requests, the Government in 1863 
introduced and carried a Permissive Bill, giving full powers to pay 
chaplains out of the county-rates to minister to prisoners “ of a reli- 
gious persuasion different from the Established Church,” and to 


“ make arrangements for public service and instruction for such pri- 


soners. We regret that we have not been able to ascertain in how 
many prisons any attention has been paid to this Act farther than to 
negative the proposal to appoint a chaplain. It would be a good 
way of calling the attention of Parliament to what ought to be the 
united demands of Catholics in behalf of Catholic prisoners to move 
for the production of returns on this point. It is certain that the 
whole number of prisons benefited by this Act is very small. We 
doubt if it exceeds a dozen. The Middlesex magistrates did not 
hesitate to refuse to adopt it in any of the large prisons under their 
control. And to show that their refusal was grounded not on mo- 
tives of economy, but on an honest and hearty hatred of the religion 
of nearly half the poor captives committed to their care, they accom- 
panied their rejection of the proposal to appoint a Catholic chaplain 
with a grant of money out of the rates to provide a scorpion instead 
of a fish, in the shape of Protestant Scripture-readers, who were 
instructed to give their unwelcome services to the Catholic as much 
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as to the Protestant prisoners, and upon whose report upon the be- 
haviour of their victims the amount of aid given them on going back 
from prison to destitution was made to depend ! 

What an idea it would give an intelligent foreigner, studying 
our institutions, of British common sense, to find that Catholics 
summarily sent to prison for begging, or the breach of some police 
regulations, are habitually subjected to a system of persecution for 
their faith from which felons have been entirely exempted, and de- 
prived of the religious consolations with which felons are generously 
supplied; and that if two prisoners are tried for the same robbery, 
and one sentenced to three years’ penal servitude, and the other on 
account of some extenuating circumstances to two years’ imprison- 
ment, it will be the latter and not the former that, if a Catholic, will 
have four or five, hours’ additional solitary confinement and hard 
labour every week on account of his religion; will be seldom able to 
see his own clergyman; will be exposed to an indefinite amount of 
pious coaxing and bullying from Protestant ministers and Scripture- 
readers; will be furnished, if he can read, with the choicest specimens 
of attacks on all that is dearest to him; will be absolutely debarred 
from hearing Mass or joining in any religious service in accordance 
with his own faith; and will find his chance of relief on returning, 
broken in body and mind, to the struggle of life, to depend on his 
real or pretended apostasy! And this, after the opposite and liberal 
system has been three years at work in the Government prisons, and 
has been officially pronounced to be attended with remarkable and 
unmixed good results. And what a burlesque would English declama- 
tions about freedom of conscience and tirades against Neapolitan 
prisons seem to him, if he were to listen to Patrick Sweeney’s ac- 
count of his treatment in Coldbath Fields, or to Bridget Shaugh- 
nessey’s experiences of Tothill Fields! Both would tell him how 
hard it was to be every day shut up in a dim cold cell and kept to 
work while the Protestants were all in a warm light chapel; how 
dreary it was on Sunday to have no blessed Mass, and to be crampt 
up in close confinement all day; how they pined after a good book; 
and how the large Protestant Bible, placed ostentatiously on their 
little table, seemed to oppress them; and what dreadful abuse of 
priests and of the Blessed Virgin there was in all the tracts that 
were lent them; how they begged again and again in vain to see a 
rale clergyman ; and the parson would keep coming, though they had 
civilly asked him not to give himself the trouble; and how they 
were over and over again advised to go into an institution where 
they would be quite comfortable, only they would have to join in the 
Protestant prayers. 
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Patrick, who had been set to work along with a number of others 
in a common work-room, would enlarge on the horrible things read 
aloud by the Scripture-reader, which he was forced to listen to, and 
would have been punished for remarking on; and on the fact, that 
when there were too many Protestants for the chapel to hold, those 
who could not attend were left together in the light room, while he 
was shut up in his cell; and would describe what seemed to him 
“an uncommon strange dodge” practised on his reception: that he 
was asked whether he wanted to see the priest, and when he said 


- “no,” for he had been to Father Murphy—God bless him!—come 


Wednesday was a week, and did not want to receive again before 
Easter, they marked a great O to his name; and when, ever so 
many weeks afterwards, the priest who comes to the prison was able 
to see him, after he had been marched down to wait for his turn, and 
thought he was going in, some one shouted out, “ There’s an O 
against his name,” and he was marched back again; and why they 
would not let him see his priest he could not say. Bridget would 
probably have more than one residence in Tothill Fields to speak of. 
She was doing well with her barrow when she first “ got a month ;” 
but she lost all her little stock-in-trade by that misfortune, and has 
never been able to replace it. She soon “ got a month” again for beg- 
ging; and the day after she came out, the priest, who had seen her in 
prison, gave her a shilling, and she got another month for that. She 
would tell her interrogator that the first time she was there, she 
never knew that a priest came there at all, or that she could escape 


_ the Protestant prayers to which they took her every day; during 


the second month she would not go to their prayers, because she had 
learned in the mean while that they could not make her go, and 
was shut up instead, and she did manage to see the priest once by 
keeping on asking; and in her last imprisonment things were at first 
better than before, but afterwards were changed again and made 
worse than ever. She and some of the other Catholics had heard 
that there was a new law made, and that the priest would have a 
right now to see them all if he chose; and, sure ‘enough, one 
blessed day he did come round asking after them, and glad enough 
they all were to be set by him, and so he had three times as many 
to hear as he had had before; and she herself, after she had begged 
the warders to lend her a Prayer-Book, and they had told her to ask 
her priest, had got one from him, and was getting ready for Easter, 
when all at once something must have happened, for they took her 
book from her, and, though she asked every day, she could never 
get to see him again; and people had told her that he was forbidden 
by the justices to come any more. Such accounts, and many details 
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of invidious differences between the treatment of Protestants and 
Catholics in prison, would suggest to our inquirer various doubts as 
to what the received theory in England about toleration really was, 
‘or whether there was any particular view at all, and also as to what 
the state of the law was, and how far visiting justices considered 
themselves bound to obey or evade it. 

To such an inquirer, much pondering such things, we should of 
course have to dwell on the jealousy of Government interference and 
the horror of centralisation that prevail amongst us, and have their 
own favourable aspects and good results, although often, as in this 
case and in that of the management of the pocr, leading to the 
needless continuance of great evil. We should explain to him, for 
the credit of Government, that what his informants had told him 
about a change in the law was true; that in an Act which was 
passed last year, and was to be in force on the 1st of February last, 
by which a variety of former legislation was consolidated, clauses 
were introduced which apparently prohibited some of the evils com- 
plained of, and one of which made it imperative on the magistrates, 
when they did not appoint and pay a Catholic chaplain, to permit a 
priest to see every Catholic prisoner without the necessity of appli- 
cation on the prisoner’s part; but that he had fallen in with pri- 
soners from two large prisons,—one for men, the other for women, 
—in which the attempts of the authorities to evade those clauses 
were bolder and more successful than, as we trusted, would be the 
general rule; and that, at all events, these very evasions would, we 
hoped, when Catholic members of Parliament found time to attend 
to them, be’ made a successful ground for an improvement of the law. 

It is certainly a curious evidence of the degree to which worthy 
men can blind themselves to the obvious truth, that, however much 
their own religious convictions may be opposed to toleration enacted 
by law, if they voluntarily undertake to act as magistrates and justices 
under that law, they are bound honestly to carry out its provisions;— 
that in each of three London prisons with which we happen to be ac- 
quainted, though the new Act did not come into force for several 
months after it was law, and thus gave plenty of time for arrangements 
to be made in accordance with it, and moreover expressly declared that 
on the day of its coming into force all prison regulations contrary to 
it were to cease, an absolute refusal was at first given to make any 
change in the previous system, and afterwards evasions were resorted 
to like those of which Patrick and Bridget complained. 

The law said: the justices “ shall permit a minister of such per- 
suasion, to be approved by them, to visit such prisqner . . . unless 
such prisoner expressly objects to see such minister.” It was ob- 
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jected to one priest, though he had been visiting the prison for some 
time by the permission of the justices, that he was not “ approved” 
by them; and he was to be hindered from his work till a ceremony 
to this effect was gone through. Then the device was resorted to 
of putting down a man’s answer on coming into the prison that he 
did not want to see the priest, as the “expressly objecting” to of 
the Act, and making it a bar to any intercourse with his spiritual 
teacher during the whole term of his imprisonment. As to the 
clause enacting that “no prisoner shall be compelled to attend any 
religious service held .or performed, or any religious instruction given 
by the chaplain, minister, or religious instructor of a church or per- 
suasion to which the prisoner does not belong,” it was considered 
that friendly visits from chaplains and Scripture-readers, to show a 
man the advantages of conformity, and to decide whether he was 
deserving of relief, were not any “religious instruction,” and that 
giving him the alternative of Protestant prayer or additional solitary 
confinement was not “ compelling him to attend any service.” Non- 
natural interpretations, however much to be abhorred of all Christian 
men when applied to the Thirty-nine Articles, have evidently their 
proper object in clauses of an Act of Parliament favourable to 
Catholics. 

The visiting justices of the Tothill-Fields prison were at first very 
much behind their brother magistrates. They only broke the law for 
a week; and then permitted the priest, who had strongly urged the 
new clauses on their attention, and had pleaded that his long attend- 
ance at the prison and a written attestation from them of their satis- 
faction constituted him already “a minister approved by them,” to see 
any prisoner who did not in his presence decline his services. The 
result was, that instead of a flock of twenty or thirty, to which the sys- 
tem before enforced limited him, he found that only five or six out of 
250 Catholics refused instruction; and in a few weeks he had 150 
preparing for their Easter duties. It was said that the Home Se- 
cretary, in a remonstrance which he addressed to the magistrates in 
authority at the other prisons, held up Tothill Fields as an example. 
Strong measures therefore became necessary to restore the balance ; 
and the measure actually adopted was to withdraw their approbation 
from the over-zealous priest, in spite of their former approval in 
writing, and to give permission to see the Catholic prisoners only to 
a clergyman whom they knew to be entirely occupied with other 
duties which had a prior claim on him, grounding the lawfulness 
of thus making the most important clause in the Act a dead letter 
on the interpretation that, though bound to permit “a minister to 
be approved by them” to see prisoners, they were not bound to ap- 
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prove a minister who could see them, or, indeed, any minister at all. 
The only reason that they gave for the strong measure of forbidding 
access to the prison ‘to the only priest whom they knew of as likely 
‘to have the power of giving bis time, unpaid, to the large body of 
Catholic prisoners requiring instruction, was that he had sometimes 
lent a Catechism or Prayer- Book to a Catholic who had not re- 
ceived, or was too dim-sighted to read, the Garden of the Soul, 
which was supposed to be provided in the prison. Although he had 
done this always in the sight of the warders, and supposed that he 
was rather obliging them than otherwise, and had never received the 
least hint, or had any reason for believing that the practice was ob- 
jected to, and had been known to do it before the declaration of the 
justices of their satisfaction at his conformity to all prison regula- 
tions, they went with edifying gravity through the process of inspect- 
ing a penny catechism, interrogating the terrified girl who was brought 
before them for reading it, writing to ask the priest if he had given 
it, and then voting that he was an unfit person to visit the prison, and 
that they withdrew their approval. And so the work of instruction 
that, in spite of the many difficulties thrown in the way, had gone 
on encouragingly for a month, was summarily stopped, Acts of Par- 
liament to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Next, then, to Catholic orphans, Catholic prisoners seem to de- 
mand the continuance and increase of the exertions which, at the 
public meeting in St. James’s Hall, so many Catholics, in the name 
of the whole body, pledged themselves to make. We must insist on 
really free access for Catholic clergymen to all Catholic prisoners; on 
the exclusion of Protestant chaplains and Scripture-readers, books 
and tracts from those who conscientiously object to them; on faci- 
lities for Divine service and united instruction; and wherever the 
number of Catholics in a prison is so large as to require the chief 
part of a clergyman’s time, on payment sufficient for his mainte- 
nance. We must insist on these things being enforced and not per- 
mitted, and on an Act of Parliament that has not been, as has hitherto 
been the case, hacked at in committee till it has lost its stringency 
and is open to evasion. And we respectfully ask our members of 
Parliament to gird up their loins for encounters with the Middlesex- 
magistrate interest, as well as with the Poor-law-guardian interest, 
and not to be satisfied another time with voting for the second read- 
ing of a Poor-law Amendment or Prison Ministers’ Bill, but to be 
at their posts to prevent its being emasculated afterwards. This 
latter work requires abundance of patient energy, and does not lead 
to earthly applause; but it will probably have more weight in the 
scales of eternity. 
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The same reasons that account for the disproportionately large 
number of Catholic orphans account also for the same excess of 
Catholic prisoners. Besides that destitution leads to theft, it must 
be remarked that the great majority of persons confined in magis- 
trates’ prisons have not been convicted at all, but have been sum- 
marily committed for trifling offences, and most of them, under the 
Vagrant and Police Acts, for begging, or a breach of some police 
regulations. And a starving Catholic, who is often as familiar with 
Holy Scripture as a Protestant minister, whatever the latter may 
think, and therefore well knows the incessant exhortations to alms- 
giving that occur in it, cannot easily be persuaded that it is a crime 
to ask for food for herself and her hungry children, or to try to pro- 
vide for their wants by selling things in the street, even when too 
poor to pay for a license. 

We place at the end of this article a few statistics selected and 
condensed from the lately-published reports of the visiting justices 
of the two London prisons of which we have more particularly 
spoken, as happening to have some knowledge of them. Only 
one of these reports gives the number of prisoners registered as 
Catholics; but the proportion would probably be the same in 
each. And it is certain that the real number is greater, because 
many, partly from ignorance, and partly from previous experi- 
ence of the difficulty, even when rightly registered, of gaining 
access to their clergyman, or from want of courage to endure ad- 
ditional privations, enter themselves as Protestants. In Liverpool, 
where Catholic prisoners have the benefit of the Prison Ministers’ 
‘Act, the number of Catholics committed to prison last year was more 
than half the whole number—4239 out of 7477. A return made 
to Parliament in 1860 gave 21,626 as the number of prisoners in 
gaol in England in one day. According to the proportion indicated 
by the tables given below of the number in prison at one time to the 
number of committals in the year, this would show that 129,000 
eater prison every year; and of these, making due allowance for the 
difference of the Catholic population in great towns and in the 
country, a third, or between a third and a fourth, must be Catholics. 
Surely their more favoured brethren will not leave these any more 
than the orphans to be deprived of the benefits of religion. 

From the details here given of two out of the eight London 
city and county prisons we may infer something of the probable 
number of Catholic prisoners requiring religious instruction; of the 
probable ignorance of very many of them; of the consequent impos- 
sibility of instruction being given unless there are opportunities of 
teaching them collectively; of the justice of paying clergymen who 
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must devote their whole time to the work; of the approach to 
equality in the numbers of Catholics and Protestants ; of the insig- 
nificant numbers of any denomination except Catholics and Church 
of England, and therefore the.futility of the argument often urged, 
that paying a stipend to a Catholic priest would involve doing the 
same to a variety of ministers; and of the fact, on which we com- 
mented, of the large proportion of summary committals to convic- 
tions, which probably preponderates still more in the case of Catho- 
lics than of Protestants, and which increases the injustice of that 
additional punishment of privation of religious consolation and of 
solitary confinement instead, to which the former are subjected. 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION, 


COLDBATH FIELDS. 


From Michaelmas 1860 to the same period 1865. 


Men. 

1860-1. | 1861-2. | 1862-3. | 1863-4. | 1864-5. 
Vagrants, i.e. begging, &e. . . . | 1,221 | 1,285 | 1,209 | 1,138 1,281 
Under Police Act . . « « « «| 2,215 | 2,608 | 2,701 | 2,505 | 2,751 
Total summarily committed . . | 6,903 | 7,890 | 7,637 | 7,485 | 8,410 
Convicted at the Sessions . . .| 1,162 | 1,871 | 1,592 | 1,704 | 1,627 
Total committals ... « «| 8,065 | 9,261 | 9,229 | 9,189 |10,037 
Could neither read nor write . . 2,887 | 8,308 | 3,893 | 8,216 | 3,532 
Daily average number in Prison . | 1,431 | 1,594 | 1,610 | 1,783 | 1, 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION, TOTHILL FIELDS, WESTMINSTER. 
Women. 


1860-1. 


1862-3. 


Vagrants . . eve 
Under Police Act ae ee 
Total summarily committed . . 
Convicted at the Sessions .. . 
Total committals ... 
Could neither read nor write a8 
Daily average number in prison 
Received into Protestant Institu- 
tions from prison . 
Prisoners of the Church of Eng- 
land . 
All other persuasions . ... . 


1,251 
1,927 
4,427 

376 
4,803 
1,509 

644 


141 
2,767 


1,977 
59 


1,018 
2,370 
4,459 

501 
4,960 
1,508 

728 


143 
2,813 


2,082 
65 


| | 
| 
| 1961-2. | | 1963-4. | 1964-5. 
1,188 1,184 | 1,062 
2,111 2,107 | 2,248 i 
4,686 4,745 | 4,802 a 
418 520 | 526 
5,099 5,265 | 5,328 
1,645 1,480 | 1,295 
| 649 770 | 770 
| 
130 148 | 154] 
2,998 2,987 | 2,981 ; 
2,020 2,209 | 2,289 
= 


Piterury Hotices. 


THE BISHOP OF ORLEANS ON THE STUDIES OF A 
MAN OF THE WORLD.* . 


Taere is an Académie de St. Croix at Orleans, as it appears, 
which seems to be a body of the same kind as the Academia of the 
Catholic Religion in London. Its members are laymen as well as 
clerics, and they publish collections of essays from time to time. A 
volume produced in this way now lies before us, containing more 
than one very interesting paper. We shall confine ourselves, how- 
ever, to the first of these essays—a letter from the Bishop of Orleans 
to a member of this Academy on the studies of a man of the world. 
It is certainly a remarkable paper, and might be read with great ad- 
vantage in England as well as in France. 

Monsignor Dupanloup addresses himself in the first place to 
young men of fortune, who are masters of their own time, with no 
particular reason for exertion of any kind, and with no “ career” 
before them. What do they mean to do with themselves all their life? 
What tastes have they formed? How far are their minds really 
cultivated by the studies of their boyhood, so soon cast aside and 
forgotten; and do they mean to give up altogether the idea of any 
farther cultivation? They are sometimes to be found on a sofa, 
reading—a novel. But they aim at nothing more. Lire, et faire 
de sa lecture un travail, lire et profiter de ses lectures, c'est ce qui se 
Sait rarement. 

In England, on account of our love for country life, and the 
many occupations and even duties thrown upon gentlemen by their 
position, and the spirit of our institutions, which leaves so much im- 
portant work to be done by local authorities and unpaid administra- 
tors, the young gentleman who never reads any thing but a novel 
or a newspaper is probably less entirely-idle than his French counter- 
part; and the out-door pursuits and amusements of which we are 
all so fond not only prevent his time from being spent in mere 
lounging, but to some slight extent exercise his mind as well as his 
body. Still, we fear that we are not at all free from the evils of 
which the Bishop of Orleans complains; and in some cases the want 


* Etudes Chrétiennes de Littérature, de Philosophie, et d’Histoire, Paris, 
E. Belin, 1865, 
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of mental cultivation prevents the adequate discharge of the duties 
of an English gentleman—not to speak now of higher obligations. 
We are afraid that solid reading and sound study are only to be 
found in exceptional cases. .This is a great, misfortune in an age 
when personal influence weighs more than wealth or rank, and when, 
if the upper classes cannot lead local opinion and defend truth and 
justice, these are most likely to fare badly at the hands of push- 
ing, active, and clever enemies. Our aristocracy and gentry have a 
number of public duties thrust upon them which the centralising 
system established abroad would reserve for the agents of the 
government; but this is only to say that they have more ostensible 
and tangible need of cultivation than they might have elsewhere. 
Monsignor Dupanloup does not dwell much upon these duties of 
position; he considers the question of study rather with reference to 
its necessity for the mind of the individual himself. Here, then, there 
is certainly no good answer to his argument. What can be expected 
of idle men, with money at their command, who are masters of their 
_ own time, and feel no responsibilities except what the law imposes 
upon them, but that, if they have no taste for books, art, science, 
the management or improvement of their estates, and the like, they 
should either simply vegetate in utter inaction, or show activity in 
bad and low pursuits ? 

The Bishop, however, has a word for another class of men, less 
laboriously idle than men of fortune with nothing to do. He thinks 
that most of the liberal professions and higher branches of trade 
leave those who are mainly occupied in them certain hours of time 
which must hang heavy on their hands, and which he invites them 
to devote to mental cultivation and study. It may be so abroad, 
but this is not much the case with us, as far as regards men in 
the full swing of professional labour; though even from this class, 
it might perhaps surprise some of us if a catalogue were to be made 
of the literary achievements, requiring reading and study to no 
ordinary degree, which are to be set down to men who have stolen 
for them hours which at first sight it might have been thought im- 
possible to spare. The late Sir G. C. Lewis was a type of men of 
this class, at least in the works which he managed to produce while 
in high and laborious office. But the liberal professions are largely 
overstocked: at least they number many men whose time is by no 
means fully employed in them. And thus we find a large class even 
among Englishmen corresponding to that which he addresses in 
France; and that there is time enough for good and wholesome study 
is proved by the number of bad books which are devoured by men of 
this class. We do not speak of immoral books, or of mere light 
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literature. The men of whom we are thinking have intellectual in- 
terests keen and lively enough to feed themselves on scientific attacks 
on Revelation, bad philosophy, false history, and pseudo-critical 
attacks on Scripture: and it is much the same when we descend 
somewhat lower in the social scale. The appetite for reading was 
probably never greater in the world than at present, nor, perhaps, has 
there often been a wider diffusion of that half-education which causes 
that appetite, and makes its satisfaction possible. 

What is wanted for all these classes is a right method of reading, — 
and a well-arranged plan of study, and a good selection of authors 
to be studied. By a right method of reading we mean that which 
Monsignor Dupanloup expresses by his “lire et faire de sa lecture 
un travail, lire et profiter de ses lectures.” In the sentence before 
these words he quotes a saying of Talleyrand to the effect that it is 
far more pleasant to read than to write. The precepts which he 
gives are not the less valuable because they are out of nobody’s 
way, and because they are generally neglected. Reading, to be pro- 
fitable, must,be a sort of study, not an amusement and a device to 
kill time. Its end must be to assimilate what is read; as so much 
food, to the mental system. It must be quiet, without haste, con- 
tinuous, and regular. The mind of the reader must be at work in 
reflection on what it takes in, and in acquiring so much mastery of 
it as is implied}by being able to give an account of it. This is the 
real value of the preparation for an examination. Many minds 
have never any other real training than what they give to them- 
selves at the time that they are getting ready for the schools at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. Mgr. Dupanloup insists on reading “pen in 
hand.” Notes, analyses, abstracts, and even extracts, make our 
reading a part of the stores which we can use or produce at pleasure. 

A plan of study is just what nine men out of ten utterly neglect, 
as soon as they become their own masters by having passed the suc- 
cessive examinations which are to open to them their career in life. 
We should both travel beyond our scope and exceed our limits if we 
were to attempt to lay down such a plan, or even to follow the Bishop 
through the details which he proposes. He puts “ Literature” in 
the first place, by which he means the classical authors of antiquity 
and of his own country; he travels but very little beyond his own 
language in modern times. He then names the great philosophers 
of Greece and Rome, and of France. History follows on the same 
plan; then Law, Art, Science; and the list is closed by the study 
of Agriculture and of Religion. 

It is striking to see the earnestness with which Mgr. Dupanloup 
insists upon the study of agriculture. He quotes some long and 
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eloquent passages from a former work of his own, urging the advan- 
tages and blessings of a country life and the culture of the soil. It 
is a long commentary on Pope’s line, 

“ God made the country, and man made the town;” 


and it is clear that the dangers and corruptions of every kind which 
belong to town life have deeply impressed his mind. He appeals 
almost passionately against the émigration des campagnes vers les 
villes, and the growing habit of the owners of the land to spend most 
of their time in the capital. Here we are reminded of the difference 
between England and France in this respect; and it cannot be 
doubted that one of the great elements of our social stability is to be 
found in the attachment of the dominant classes to the country, its 
pursuits, and enjoyments: though we fear that the “study of agri- 
culture” is not very universally or very scientifically pursued amongst 
them. However, even if agriculture be omitted from the list, it is 
still sufficiently formidable: and yet there is nothing included in it 
which ought not to form a part of the knowledge which a Christian 
gentleman should have at his command. 

The eloquent author on whose work we are commenting has, as 
we have said, more directly in view the good effect which a taste for 
reading, well guided and industriously cultivated, might have upon the 
character of the individuals whom he is addressing, than the power 
which the same amount of mental and literary cultivation might 
enable them to exert for the benefit of society and the Church. 
There can be no doubt—for the mind must be fed upon something, 
and time must be passed in one way or in another—that empty 
heads and idle hours are pretty sure to involve positive evil and 
mischievous occupations, with sometimes the very worst results on 
those who begin by being only foolish. Nor are these days in which 
men of fortune and position can waste themselves and others in idle- 
ness, frivolity, or vice, without seriously damaging, not merely any 
‘who may be in one way or other their victims, but society itself, the 
security of which is mined in a thousand directions by those who 
wish nothing more than to see the upper classes neglect their duties. 
There is, however, another and a less offensive aspect of the ques- 
tion which seems peculiarly to invite the attention of young and 
active minds among our own body. We are fond of saying to our- 
selves that old prejudices are wearing away against us; and cer- 
tainly the great comparative freedom which we enjoy gives us an 
opportunity of showing practically in the one way which comes home 
most forcibly to the minds and hearts of our fellow-citizens, that 
those prejudices were founded on ignorance and misrepresentation. 
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But every successive step that is gained in the removal of ‘some 
restriction under which we have been labouring, and in the acquisi- 
tion of some fresh point of equality between Catholics and Protest- 
ants, is surely a call on us for fresh exertions in fitting ourselves to 
occupy and use with befitting ability the position which we have thus 
gained, more perhaps by the general progress of tolerant ideas, or 


_even of indifference, than by our own endeavours. No Catholic 


community in the world is in a good state, able to cope with the 
evil influences of the day, or to discharge adequately the various 
functions required of it by the state of modern society, in which the 
duties and office of the Christian layman, whether as a man of letters, 
a man of social importance, or of political influence, is ignored or 
neglected. 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE BY LAND.* 


Wuew M. de Chateaubriand, some forty years ago, published his 
Voyage en Amérique, he intended it as a sort of guide-book for the 
traveller round the world. It is full of anticipations—many of which 
have been already fulfilled, and many more of which are in the course 
of fulfilment—of the future destinies of America, The north-west 
passage through the Arctic seas, although it had not as yet been 
traversed, was supposed to exist, and already to his ardent specula- 
tions seemed to offer a great commercial highway between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific. But he did not know, as we know at present, that 
the discovery, which has been made at the expense of so much trea- 
sure and human life, would prove to be absolutely useless for all 
commercial and practical purposes. More recently, people have 
from time to time speculated upon the possibility of realising all the 
expectations which were formed of the north-west. passage by sea by 


opening a means of transit in the same direction by land. This 
‘subject has forced itself more than ever upon the public mind in 


England since the colony of British Columbia has risen to such 
importance in consequence of the discovery of its gold-fields and 
other mineral treasures. The gold-“ diggings” of this colony are 
probably not inferior to those of California, though hitherto they 
have not been so systematically worked, while it is much richer in 
other minerals; and the abundant coal-mines of Vancouver's Island 
(the only bed of coal at present known on the shores of the Pacific) 


* The North-west Passage by Land, being the Narrative of an Expe- 
dition from the Atlantic to the Pacific, By Viscount Milton and Dr, Cheadle, 
M.D, London, 1865, 
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make it the fittest station for steam-communication with China, 
Japan, and India. The American Government has already made a 
road and telegraph to California, in spite of greater natural obstacles 
than would have to be surmounted in doing the same to British 
Columbia, and the American colony enjoys the advantages of daily 
communications with the Atlantic States both by post and telegram. 
The expenses of making the telegraph were paid by the receipts of 
the first year; and a railroad is already in progress to the same 
point, for which the Government has granted a subsidy. 

It was with a view to these facts, and the advantage which would 
result to this country from a line of communication with the shores 
of the Pacific running through British territory—made all the more 
desirable by the prospect of a confederation of our North American 
colonies and the doubtful nature of the existing relations between 
this country and the United States—that two of our countrymen, 
Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle, undertook their journey in order 
to explore a route, across the continent, to British Columbia by one 
of the passes through the Rocky Mountains. The narrative of their 
adventures and voyages is written in a pleasant and amusing man- 
ner, and, though claiming to be a joint production of the two trayel- 
lers, exhibits a remarkable uniformity of style throughout. 

The two travellers embarked at Liverpool, and, after crossing 
the Atlantic and ascending the St. Lawrence, paid a visit to Niagara, 
and then hastened on to the Red River. They journeyed by railway 
from Toronto, through Detroit and Chicago, to La Crosse on the 
banks of the Mississippi, which river they ascended by steamer to 
St.Paul. From St. Paul to St. Anthony a railway is open, being 
the commencement of the line, passing through American territory, 
which is intended to terminate at San Francisco in California. From 
St. Anthony they took “ the stage” to Georgetown on the Red River, 
and, finding that the steamer for Fort Garry would not arrive for 
some days, they embarked without guides in two of the canoes used 
by the Indians, and themselves undertook the navigation of the 
river. By doing this they just escaped a massacre of the white 
population of Georgetown by the Sioux Indians, which took place 
immediately after their departure, and in which they would probably 
have fallen victims had they remained there. They encountered 
many difficulties, however, on their voyage, were exposed to terrible 
storms while paddling their canoes by day and encamping in the 
woods by night, and were nearly starved for want of food when the 
steamer overtook them and rescued them from their pitiful plight. 
As part of their plan was to “run” buffaloes on the prairies and 
spend a winter in hunting the wild animals which inhabit the Ameri- 
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ean forests, they devoted three weeks at Fort Garry to equipment 
for their expedition. They purchased horses, carts, and provisions, 
and engaged the services of “ half-breed” hunters and servants, four 
in number. When their preparations were completed they started 
for Fort Carlton, on the north channel of the Saskatchewan River. 
On their way they fell in with buffaloes (some of which they suc- . 
ceeded in killing), and with tribes of Indians, of whom one party 
took a great fancy to their horses, and followed them for several 
days with a view of capturing them. By mounting guard at night, 
however, and by suddenly altering their line of march on reaching 
the channel of a river, they contrived to baffle the pursuit. On 
arriving at Fort Carlton they selected a favourable hunting-ground 
called “ La Belle Prairie,” about eighty miles distant from the fort, 
and there built themselves a log-hut in the forest, which they made 
their winter-quarters. 

Here they spent the winter in hunting and trapping the various 
fur-bearing animals which are the object of pursuit to the Indians 
and trappers of these regions. They succeeded in making a goodly 
collection of furs, and in the spring set out on their journey across 
the Rocky Mountains to Victoria, a distance of above eight hundred 
miles. It was now that their chief difficulties commenced: As there 
was no road in existence over the ground they were to traverse, they 
were only able to carry such an amount of baggage and provisions 
as could be transported on the backs of horses. They had great 
difficulty in prevailing on the natives to accompany them as guides. 
They, however, secured one, an intelligent “ half-breed ;” but he only 
undertook the service on condition that his wife and boy should 
accompany him. He was a man of desperate character, and had 
been excommunicated for murdering another man for revenge. An- 
other “ half-breed” was also engaged; but he deserted them on the 
journey, decamping with one of their best horses. An eccentric 
character, described as “Mr. O'B.,” here joined their party, and 
accompanied them during the remainder of their journey. Had we 
not the assurance of the authors that Mr. O’B. is a real personage, 
and that his sayings and doings are accurately reported in the nar- 
rative, we should have supposed his existence to be fictitious, and 
that he had been introduced as Dominie Sampson (whom in many 
respects he resembles) is in the story of Guy Mannering, in order 
to form a comical contrast with the serious action of the story. 
Mr. O’B. supplies the ludicrous element in all their difficulties and 
adventures. Their journey lay through a wild and pathless country, 
over mountains, through morasses, forests, and difficult ground of 
every kind; rivers had to be forded, or, if they were not fordable, rafts 
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had to be constructed in order to enable the travellers to pass them. 
On one of these occasions they narrowly escaped drowning, and were 
for some time in great peril; on another, one of their horses, with the 
baggage which he carried, was swept away by the current and over- 
whelmed in the rapids below. When at length they had reached the 
“ Téte jaune cache,” the highest point in the pass through the Rocky 
Mountains, and began to descend through the gorge of the Thomp- 
son River upon the plains of Columbia, their provisions failed them, 
and they narrowly escaped starvation. Weak and weary from want 
of food and the toil of their long march, they found themselves shut 
in by dense forests, through which the only passage was to be effected 
by felling the trees, one by one, with the axe; and often not more 
than three or four miles could be traversed in a day. 

It required no ordinary courage and perseverance to surmount 
these difficulties; and the spirit in which they were surmounted re- 
flects credit on the travellers, and gives the principal interest 
to the book. At the most critical moment, when their chance of 
escape from the dismal and lonely forest seemed almost desperate, 
they came suddenly upon the spectral form of a dead Indian ‘who 
had perished from starvation, and whose emaciated corpse suggested 
the probability of their sharing his fate. But their pluck and per- 
severance was rewarded, and they at length extricated themselves 
from the forest; and in descending the valley of the Thompson River 
fell in with some Shushwap Indians who gave them food in barter 
for articles of dress and hardware, and guided them within sight of 
the station of Kamloops, which they reached exhausted, worn-out, 
and half-starved. Their perils and troubles were now at an end, 
and when they were sufficiently recruited, they pushed on without 
difficulty to New Westminster and Victoria, where they found them- 
selves once more among the comforts of civilised society. The 
account of their adventures is well told, and the descriptions of the 
scenery and character of the country are assisted by {a number of 
landscapes lithographed from their drawings. Perhaps‘the most valu- 
able portion of the book is that which gives an impartial and, we have 
no doubt, a faithful picture of the present state and. resources of the 
colony of British Columbia, concerning which such conflicting reports 
have reached this country. When the first explorers began to follow 
up the discovery of gold by inviting colonists to settle in the country, 
the Hudson’s-Bay Company exerted all their influence to deter people 
from colonising a district which served them as a preserve for the 
fur-bearing animals in which they traffic. People were told that 
British Columbia was “a waste and howling wilderness, where half- 
famished beasts of prey waged eternal war with a sparse population 
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of half-starved savages—where the cold was more than Arctic and 
the drought more than Saharan;’» and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in the House of Commons, announced that “ these territories 
were bound by frost and banked by fog, and woe betide any unfortu- 
nate individual wko might be so far diverted from the path of pru- 
dence as to endeavour to settle in those parts.” 

But when the “ auri sacra fames” had brought a rush of emigrants 
to this land of gold, it became as much the interest of speculators to 
attract emigration by exaggerated praises as it had been that of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to repel it; and glowing descriptions were 
sent home and published, in which the new colony was described not 
only as rich in mines, which is true, but as a perfect paradise for the 
farmer, which is false, and caused many disappointments to agricul- 
tural settlers. 

The truth appears to be that, while the resources of the country 
in producing gold and other minerals can hardly be over-stated, the 
greater portion of the colony offers little inducement to agricultural 
enterprise. This deficiency, however, would at once be supplied were 
a road made across the Rocky Mountains, to the east of which lies a 
vast extent of rich alluvial land, containing 65,000 square miles, 
ready for the plough, and offering luxuriant grasses to domesticated 
herds, were they substituted for the countless herds of buffaloes 
which now fatten on its pastures. At present provisions and nearly 
all the necessaries and luxuries of life are imported from California, 
and all the wealth of the colony goes to enrich the Americans. All - 
the resources of British Columbia would be developed, and all the 
obstacles to its material-advancement as a colony overcome, if a 
highway could be established between Canada and the western base 
of the Rocky Mountains, which would become the north-west pass- 
age by land from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and perhaps, in its 
commercial results, would realise all those hitherto disappointed 
anticipations which were formed at the time of the discovery of the 


north-west passage by sea. 


DR. PUSEY AND THE ANCIENT CHURCH.* 


Iv this able pamphlet Mr. Allies examines first Dr. Pusey’s 
theory of thg unity of the Church; he next considers his statement 
regarding the African Church's independence of Rome ; and, lastly, 
he shows, by reference to the testimonies of the Fathers of the first 
five centuries, that Dr. Pusey denies what was taught by the “ undi- 


vided Church.” 
* Dr, Pusey and the Ancient Church, By T,W. Allies, M.A, London, 1866, 
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Mr. Allies regards it as the greatest advantage resulting to the 
cause of truth from the publication of Dr. Pusey’s Hirenicon, that 
he has given us in it a definite statement of his own position as an 
Anglican, in connection with his theory of the unity of the Church. 

This theory appears, from the statement of it, self-contradictory. 
After first expressing, from St. Paul, the true unity of the Church, 
“there is one Body and one Spirit; one Body as held together by 
the one Holy Spirit,” Dr. Pusey changes the one Body into several 
Christian bodies. “ These while Christian bodies retain” (that is to 
say, whilst they retain the means and conditions of unity which he 
had before enumerated) “ they are, so long, like the river which went 
out of Eden to water the garden ; and from thence it was parted and 
became into four heads.” They are “unknown in face, in place 
separate, different in language, opposed, alas, in some things, to one 
another ;” and yet they still “before the throne of God are one 
holy Catholic Apostolic. Church.” It is in this manner, as Mr. 
Allies remarks, that Dr. Pusey defends the Church of England 
against the charge brought against it by Archbishop Manning, that 
“if it teaches that there is a Church upon earth, it formally denies 
its indissoluble unity.” 

Mr. Allies cites with great effect, against this position of Dr. 
Pusey, numerous passages from St. Augustine, in which he main- 
tains, against the Donatists, that the possession of the Sacraments is 
of no avail unless it be within the one Body of the Church’s unity— 
in compage unitatis Ecclesie. The authority of St. Augustine upon 
this point is the more to the purpose, as the Donatists possessed 
every thing which the Church possessed, except the unity of the 
Body. Whatever, then, applied to the Donatists applies with far 
greater force to Anglicans. 

Mr. Allies next considers Dr. Pusey’s comparison of the Anglican 
Church with the Church of England in respect of their dependence 
on Rome. “England,” says Dr. Pusey, “is not, at this moment, 
more independent of any authority of the Bishop of Rome than 
Africa was in the time of St. Augustine.” Mr. Allies shows, from 
the letters of the great light of the African Church, St. Augustine, 
that he recognised, not merely in his ovfn time, but at the commence- 
ment of the Donatist schism in the year 311, the supreme jurisdiction 
of Rome, “ the Principate of the Apostolic See.” This he confirms 
by the conduct of St. Augustine himself with regard to Pope St. 
Celestine, to whom the Bishop Antonius had appealed, and whose 
authority is admitted by St. Augustine as final in the matter. Would 
St. Augustine find an imitator of his conduct, in a similar case, in a 
bishop of the Church of England ? 

St. Augustine, with St. Cyprian and St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
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represents the one Holy Catholic Church under the figure of the 
Vine. The Council of Chalcedon, held twenty years after the death 
of St. Augustine, and which is admitted as ecumenical by Dr. Pusey, 
speaks of Pope St. Leo as intrusted by our Lord with the “ guardian- 
ship of the Vine.” The acts of the African Bishops show clearly 
that they regarded the Pope as intrusted with this guardianship. 

Mr. Allies shows that St. Augustine’s palmary argument against 
the Donatists was, that they were in schism because they were cut off 
from this Vine; and that the very test, applied by him to prove that 
the Catholics were right and the Donatists wrong, was that the 
Catholics were joined by letters of communion with the Roman 
Church, whilst the Donatists, as cut off from this communion, were 
therefore not in the Vine. The Church of England, he remarks, is 
founded upon the denial of the guardianship of the Vine as committed 
to the successor of St. Peter. 

He contrasts the conduct of the African Church, when the question 
of Divine grace was raised by Pelagius, with that of the Anglican 
Church in the question of the Sacrament of Baptism. In the one 
case, upon the answer to the acts of the African Councils being 
received from Rome, St. Augustine exclaims, “ The cause is at an 
end ;” in the other, the cause is carried from the court of the Arch- 
bishop to the supreme court of the Sovereign in Council. 

When there is question in the Anglican Church whether Dr. 
Colenso is rightly deposed by his Metropolitan, the deposed Bishop 
appeals again to the supreme judge inher court of the Privy Council. 
When the question was raised in the African Church whether Ceeci- 


“lianus or Majorinus is Bishop of Carthage, it remained, according 


to St. Augustine, that the Bishops beyond the sea, where the greatest 
part of the Catholic Church was spread, and where the Principate of 
the Apostolic See had ever been in force, should decide. 

As regards the case of Apiarius, to which Dr. Pusey appeals, 
Mr. Allies remarks that, if Dr. Pusey recognised, with the African 
Episcopate, a Primacy of divine institution in the See of Rome, and 
by virtue of it, supreme decision regarding doctrine, and supreme 
judgment as to communion, he would never have raised the question 
whether that See had the right to determine particular causes of 
Bishops and Priests. It is this question alone that is involved in the 
case of Apiarius. 

Mr. Allies lastly shows, from a chain of testimonies of the 
Fathers, from St. Clement of Rome in the first century to St. Leo in 
the fifth, that Dr. Pusey, whilst professing to appeal to an “ un- 
divided Church,” denies what was maintained as an elementary 
doctrine by this Church,—its indivisible unity. The “undivided 
Church” regarded the Body of the Church as the Vine; heresies and 
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schisms were its lopped-off branches; the guardianship of the Vine 
was intrusted by our Lord to the successor of St. Peter. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Pusey, the one Body has become “ Christian bodies, un- 
known in face, in place separate, different in language, opposed, alas, 
in some things to one another.” The question with the Donatists 
was, Where is the Church ? the question with Dr. Pusey is, Is there 
a Church ? 

The pamphlet is written with that terse vigour and lucidity of 
statement for which its author is remarkable.. We shall be curious 
to see whether it elicits any reply. Anglicans have been fond of 
appealing to St. Augustine for the justification of their position with 
regard to the Holy See; and the great African Father is the author 
with whom Dr. Pusey is supposed to have made himself particularly 
acquainted by the study of many years. The same boast was made 
in favour of Jansenius; nor was he the first to shelter under the 
mighty name of Augustine doctrines from which the latter would 
have recoiled with horror. Yet as to the present case there is, of 
course, a consensus of the Fathers against Dr. Pusey’s position; but 
hardly any one among them all so pointedly and unmistakably con- 
demns him as St. Augustine. His language, as quoted by Mr. Allies, 
is so clear and so strong against the sufficiency of the Sacraments, 
and, therefore, the Succession, without unity, that if it were used by 
a modern Catholic writer it would sound extreme. Among the 
many most untenable assertions that have lately been made on behalf 
of Anglicanism, nearly the most unfounded of all is that which 
invokes the name of St. Augustine in defence of it. 


LIDDON’S UNIVERSITY SERMONS.* 


Mr. Lippon’s name has been for some time making its way into 
public notice, and he has been spoken of as a sort of “ coming man,” 
whose eminence is to restore to the High-Church party something of 
that commanding lead in the intellectual world at Oxford which it 
has so entirely lost for the last twenty years. It is natural, there- 
fore, that his first volume of published ‘sermons should attract a good 
deal of attention; and the fact may justify us in departing from our 
usual custom of abstaining from criticism on such subjects. It must 
be interesting to see what prospect there is of a school of preachers 
at Oxford who may be able to meet the latitudinarian and rationalist 
celebrities of the day on their own ground. 


* Some Words for God. Being Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford, chiefly during the Years 1863 and 1865, By Henry P. Liddon, 
M.A, London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 1865, 
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The sermons before us are mainly addressed to meeting “such 
misapprehensions respecting truths of faith or morals as” the author 
“ knows to be actually current among those whom he has to address.” 
Mr. Liddon had originally intended—following somewhat in the wake 
of Pére Felix, with whose famous Conférences he shows considerable 
acquaintance—to trace out in a course of sermons the Christian 
parentage and orthodox sense of whatever is good in the ideas on 
which the system which goes by the name of Liberalism is founded. 
But he thought the duty of meeting existing errors paramount to 
any other. The titles of many of his sermons—“ God and the Soul,” 
“the Law of Progress,” “ the Freedom of the Spirit,” “ Immortality,” 
“ Humility and Action,” “the Conflict of Faith with undue Exalta- 
tion of Intellect””—will indicate the sort of subjects on which the 
University audience requires a supply of correct ideas. Thus the 
Sermons are not theological ; and the controversy contained in them 
is addressed rather to the different phases of modern freethinking 
than to questions strictly “ polemical.’’ The volume, however, closes 
with four sermons preached on Christmas-day, Good Friday, in the 
Easter season, and on Ascension-day; and these, of course, dwell on 
the great mysteries connected with those anniversaries. 

Mr. Liddon seems to possess considerable learning. We can 
imagine that, both to hearers and readers of his sermons, he may 
have appeared to be rather overburdened with it. He disclaims for 
the volume before us the character of a collection of essays; and 
apologises for the incompleteness of his treatment of some of the 
subjects he has undertaken by pleading the “rhetorical character” 
‘of the sermon as distinguished from the essay. We should rather 
describe his volume as a collection of essay-sermons. Its contents, 
however, approach far more nearly to the character indicated by the 
first half of the compound than that by the second. He seems to 
us to have fallen into the mistake of trying to say every thing at 
once; and yet he has often been obliged to abandon the attempt in 
sheer despair; not, however, before he has spun his sermon out to 
a length that must have been intolerable to his audience, unless they 
are possessed of unusual patience; or he of unwonted charms in his 
delivery and voice. We saw not long ago, a criticism of a discourse 
of his which was preached at the consecration of a college-chapel 
in Sussex. The critic noticed it very favourably, and said that it 
would serve as a sort of storehouse from which future performers on 
similar occasions might draw ad libitum. But the report of the sermon 
in the High-Church newspapers of the time said that Mr. Liddon 
‘had preached “ with his usual eloquence, but also with his usual pro- 
lixity ;” and that when, some time before the end, he turned round 
to apostrophise the Bishop with the words, “ And now, my Lord Bi- 
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shop,” the whole school of hundreds of boys fell on their knees, 
hoping it might be the end, which is usually, in Anglican sermons, 
introduced by the words “ And now.” Some of the sermons in the 
volume before us are of unwieldy length, and yet they do not exhaust 
the subject. Those who listened to that on “ Immortality” must 
have thought Mr. Liddon meant to give them a foretaste, either of 
endless bliss or endless torment, as the case might be. 

Of course mere lengthiness in sermon-preaching is a fault easily 
corrected, especially as it is one of which the preacher is likely to 
hear. We do not notice it in Mr. Liddon simply on its own account; 
but it appears in him to proceed from a misconception of the nature 
of a sermon, which can never exhaust a subject of any magnitude, 
and which fulfils its office when it impresses some one idea prac- 
tically and deeply on the minds of the audience. It would be 
quite impossible, for instance, for any hearer of the sermon we 
mentioned last to carry away with him half of the argument, or 
of the analysis of false opinion now rife, or of the reasoning for 
the truth of our immortality, which Mr. Liddon has set before 
him. There is matter in that one sermon for a whole course of 
Bampton Lectures. For the rest, Mr. Liddon has great command 
of clear, strong, and graceful language. He sometimes aims a little 
too evidently at being popular, by means of allusions to topics of the 
day or place such as do not often find their way into sermons. 
Every now and then he rises almost to eloquence. We under- 
stand that he is one of those preachers who are better heard than 
read, and that he has acquired a great influence over the young 
men at Oxford. He is now delivering, or has just delivered, the 
Bampton Lectures for the current year on the Divinity of Christ. 
Of his present volume it is hard to say whether it contains the 
promise of future excellence greater than that which it displays; 
but as it is, it perfectly justifies the high reputation which Mr. 
Liddon has already acquired. 


SOME NEW POETRY.* 


1. Tue story of Leonore is founded upon the trick played by an 
ambitious “lady-in-waiting” to obtain the hand of a Prince of Aragon 
by passing herself off as the daughter of the Count de Foix, while the 


*1, Leonore, a Tale, by Georgiana, Lady Chatterton, Illustrated. London, 
1866. 

2. The King’s Highway, and other Poems, by F, G. Lee, author of 
* Petronilla,” “The Martyrs of Vienne,” &c, London, 1866, 

8. A Century of Sonnets, and other Poems, by Jacob Jones, London, 1866. 
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real princess is married at the same moment, disguised as the 
“ lady-in-waiting,” to a brave English knight whom she really loves, 
but whom her father will not allow of as her suitor, and who has 
helped on the deception and made the execution of the plot possible 
by demanding the hand of the artful attendant. The two brides are 
dressed exactly alike, and, covered in their veils and bridal wreaths, 
are not discovered till it is too late. Leonore, the princess, is the most 
beautiful character in the book. She obtains her father’s forgive- 
ness, and reconciles him to Sir Guy, her husband; but she enjoys her 
happiness but a few months, and dies at the birth of her first child. 
She makes her husband’ promise never to wed another. After a 
time, he is visited by his master, the Black Prince, and his wife, the 
Princess Joan, one of whose ladies sets herself to sympathise with 
and console him, and in a short time almost wins his heart. But 
after the royal party leave his castle he is entranced by the appari- 
tion of a beautiful lady, who inspires him with a most ardent passion, 
and at last consents, on certain conditions, to become his bride. She 
will enter the castle chapel at midnight by a certain door, which has 
never been used since the coffin of Leonore had passed through it. 
Suddenly it is discovered that the marble effigy of the deceased lady 
is missing from her tomb; and her little boy pines away, and is at 
the point of death. The knight, however, perseveres in keeping his 
appointment with his new bride, who enters, radiant with beauty, at 
midnight, and kneels beside him while the marriage is performed. 
On taking her hand, he finds it cold as ice: his new love is Leonore, 
who tells him that she has obtained power to save him from his new 
delusion, as well as her child, whose life was forfeit in consequence of 
his violated oath, and then vanishes away into the statue, which is 
once more discovered on the tomb. The knight is after some years 
killed in battle, and she appears again to assist him in his dying 
moments. 

Marguerite, meanwhile, the crafty beauty who has changed hus- 
bands with the princess, fares badly. Of course she is cast off at 
once by Prince Juan: his brother, Carlos, carries her off to a castle 
in the mountains, whence, after a long lapse of time, she escapes, and 
begins a wandering life, which brings her at last to death’s door at 
Madrid. There she falls into the hands of a good man and a priest, 
who guide her to peace of conscience, and send her home to her 
father, the old lord of Palmiers—a knight of high lineage and prowess, 
but ruined fortune. He receives her back, and in the end—Prince 
Juan having been killed in war—she is married to her first betrothed, 
a young artist, whom she had thrown aside in order to satisfy her 
ambitious projects. 

It will be seen that a story like this admits of the display, not 
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only of the more ordinary gifts of poetical power, but also of con- 
siderable dramatic skill. Lady Chatterton is no novice as a writer, 
and we therefore need say no more than that her present work rises 
considerably above the average of the poetry of the day. Her versi- 
fication is smooth, her taste correct, and her language graceful; and 
the legend, as a whole, very pleasingly told. 

2. We might have mentioned, among the other attractions of 
Lady Chatterton’s volume, the exquisite type and paper in which its 
poetry is set forth. Mr. F. G. Lee’s new volume is also very hand- 
somely printed, and, as is only fitting, in a somewhat less ladylike 
style. We are afraid that some of the pieces contained in it are hardly 
worth the space which they occupy. Mr. Lee can certainly write 
nice verses, and some of his descriptions are beautiful; but he does 
not always take the pains to polish his lines, and many of the minor 
pieces had better have been left in his portfolio. The most ambitious 
poem in the volume, from which it takes its title of the King’s High- 
way, is about the best, apparently because it has had the most pains 
bestowed upon it. But what can be more rugged and uncouth than 
some lines in the following extract ? 

* All that before High God (rolled on dark night) 
In golden beauties of earth’s prime out lay, 
Bathed in rich silver dew, or purple spray, 

Or glowing green in heaven’s supernal light— 

Was His, and He declared it ‘ very good.’ 

But, where a stream divided into four, 

A sword of flame, and cry of loss on the wind— 
Where darkness shut out sunshine—there, full sore, 
Sank two poor souls, with Paradise behind ; 

Yet with a pledge of grace and heavenly food, 

And of a Friend all potent, in the years 

To come and go, for thorned and thistled earth,” 


Mr. Lee has given us one or two graceful hymns, such as the 
Fisherman’s Song, and the Last Sacraments. But, as a whole, the 
volume will hardly raise his reputation. 

3. Mr. Jones claims some credit for having innovated on the 
established custom of sonnet-writers, who have generally acted 
on the rule that each sonnet should be a complete poem in itself. 
He runs two or three together, and thus transforms them into stanzas. 
But a sonnet ought to have a sort of epigrammatical unity of thought, 
and it is probably from this idea that the limitation as to the form 
has come. Not every body cares much for sonnets: those who do 
will not thank Mr. Jones for his proposed change. 
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MR. STODDART ON ANGLING.* 


Mr. Sroppanrrt enjoys such a well-deserved reputation, both as a 
fisherman and a writer, that we should have been disappointed had 
his present publication failed to prove useful and instructive to the 
angler and interesting to the general reader. The contents of the 
book are well described in its title; that is to say, it is not a disser- 
tation on fishing, nor are the subjects of which he writes arranged 
according to any system or preconceived order. They are the notes 
and experiences of a master in the “ gentle art,” thrown together in 
a series of sketches which record his success and adventures in angling 
tours in Scotland and the Border counties of England, undertaken by 
him at different stages of his life from boyhood to mature age. 

Every one knows that the angler’s art has been described by 
Izaak Walton as “the contemplative man’s recreation.” Doubtless 
not all who follow it as a pursuit are strictly contemplative in their 
habits; yet perhaps it is rare to find a true member of the craft who 
has not a certain refinement of mind and expansiveness of heart. It 
would seem as if angling had no attraction for men of the coarser 
stamp. An illustration of this rule is afforded by the names of Mr. 
Stoddart’s companions on his angling “ Rambles,” most of them being 
well known to literary and social fame in Scotland. There are few 
recreations which bring such refreshment to a mind wearied and 
oppressed by mental labour as this. It usually leads him by mountain 
lake, or brawling stream, or tranquil river-side, through the most 
interesting scenery of his neighbourhood. The application of his 
skill gives a quiet zest and occupation to his mind without engrossing 
it, while it braces his constitution by a healthy and invigorating ex- 
ercise. But we must not get poetical, even in praise of angling. 

Among those who enjoy celebrity as salmon-fishers there are 
many who are too fastidious to condescend to lower game. Mr. Stod- 
dart is not one of these. He is a true lover of the art in all its forms; 
and wherever fish are to be found, he sets himself to discover their 
haunts, and, by skill in angling and knowledge of their habits, to 
apply the lure which, according to the state of the water and the 
weather, may secure their capture. Well known as an expert fisher- 
man for salmon, he of course gives all due precedence to that lordly 
fish ; but he is evidently also a masterly trout-fisher, and does not 
disdain to troll for pike,‘to bob for perch, or apply his skill to cap- 
turing the tenants of the sea. So, in like manner, although he is 
evidently an experienced and most successful fly-fisher, wherever 
salmon or trout are not feeding on the surface, he can adapt himself 
to circumstances, and secure success, while he varies his sport, by 


* An Angler's Rambles and Angling Songs, ByT,T, Stoddart, Edin, 1866, 
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fishing with the minnow or the worm—modes of fishing, by the way, 
which are often more successful, and test the skill of an angler more 
closely than the use of the artificial fly. 

Like most consummate anglers, Mr. Stoddart is a field-naturalist 
of more than ordinary note; and in his present volume he gives us 
two chapters on the habits of the otter, in which he controverts (as 
it seems to us with great success) some startling assertions lately 
made by Mr. Young with reference to that animal, and adduces 
anecdotes from his own experience in refutation of them. He is well 
acquainted with the habits of fish, especially of the “ salmonide,” 
and the mysteries of pisciculture, on which subject he gives us some 
valuable suggestions. We quite agree, moreover, with him in his 
opinion that the “lake-trout,” which is found of such a great size in 
the lakes of Scotland and Ireland, and to which ichthyologists have 
given the name of “ salmo ferox,” distinguishing it as a distinct 
species, is, in fact, nothing more than a breed of the “ fario,” or 
common trout, which has attained to an unusual growth in conse- 
quence of having been favoured by special conditions as to the food 
and extent of area afforded by the waters in which it dwells. The 
author gives us the natural history of most of the animals which he 
encounters in his “ Rambles,” the account of which is given in a 
pleasing style, and with much power of appreciating and describing 
scenery. We seem to go with him, and fancy ourselves in company 
with him by the side of lake or stream, while he communicates his 
lore of information, gathered from long experience, and initiates us 
into all the mysteries and “ wrinkles” of the angler’s craft. 

Mr. Stoddart in his “ Rambles” visits most of the fishing-grounds 
of Scotland, and entertains us with an account of his own perform- 
ances, often giving extracts from his register of the number, weight, 
and size of the fish taken and the spots visited on each particular 
day. Angling in the sea is hardly ever thought of by sportsmen as 
a pursuit worthy of their notict ; yet Mr. Stoddart, in his visits to the 
coasts, shows us how this may be made an amusement hardly inferior 
to fishing in fresh water, by substituting the ordinary tackle of an 
angler with suitable artificial baits, for the coarse materials of which 
sea-fishermen are in the habit of making use. A considerable por- 
tion of the book is devoted, very deservedly, to the Tweed and the 
Border streams; but there is scarce a lake or river in Scotland of 
fishing celebrity which does not come within the compass of his 
“ Rambles.” The angling songs, which occur at intervals, but in 
considerable number, in the course of the volume, although they 
cannot take high rank as poetry, are full of spirit, and are written 


with a certain graphic raciness and truth. 
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The Windech Family. 


CuartTer XX. 
AT THE CONVENT GRILLE. 


‘Tue next morning Uriel did not appear at breakfast, and Levin 
explained his absence to the Baroness by saying he was gone to 
Himmelspforten. 

“ How could you let him?” she said. , 

“ He did not ask my opinion,” Levin answered. “ Besides, why 
should he not go?” 

“ Why? how can you ask ?—rushing into Regina’s presence, and 
opening the old wounds. I feel for all loving hearts; but I have no 
sympathy with such madness.” 

“Tt is difficult to draw a distinction,” said Levin, smiling. 
“ Passion is madness. But let us hope better things. Who 
knows but she may open the gate of heaven for him, that narrow 
gate, found by few !” 

Uriel had long argued the question with himself, whether or not 
he should see Regina. It was not so much the pain he feared, as 
that sting of bitterness against God and man which was not yet 
destroyed in his heart, and which such an interview might revive. 
“ But perhaps,” he thought, “her hand may take the sting out of 
amy heart; for such a soul has great grace.’ 

Vespers had begun in the chapel when Uriel reached Him- 
melspforten. It was nearly dark when he entered, At the back 
of the altar, behind a grating, the nuns were saying office. ‘“ And 
my beautiful white lily is fading away in this dim, chilling atmo- 
sphere !” he murmured. “ Her bright energetic life is hidden in this 
darkness, her heart buried in this tomb !” 

His soul was aching with unutterable pain; he tried vainly to 
distinguish Regina’s voice. They were all blended in one low mono- 
tone. He looked forward to the antiphon—he must surely hear her 
there; but the Alma Redemptoris was sung through, and not by 
Regina. He went out and rang at the convent-door; the beating 
of his heart nearly choked him as he told the portress he wished to 

k with “Sister Teresa of Jesus.” He gave her convent-name 
in full, that there might be no confusion with any other Sister 
Teresa. 

“ She is in choir,” was the answer; and a few gentle words fol- 
lowed, saying that the hour was too late. 

“T will come again to-morrow morning;” and with a calmer 
mind he went back to the chapel. It did not seem so cold and dark 
now, for she was there, though unseen; and where she was, there was 
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light and warmth. He was near her, the same walls were round 
them, the same roof over them; nothing separated them but the 
altar and the tabernacle—nothing but God. 

“ Does God, then, separate souls?” his heart asked. “ Are they 
not united, sweetly and mysteriously, within ?—far more closely, more 
inseparably, than by any ties of earth?” And with a joy beyond 
words, he thought, “To-morrow I shall see her—speak to her! and 
then—” 

It seemed to him as if then his heart must stand still. He 
looked up to the sanctuary-lamp, the only light in the chapel, and 
he thought, “To shine so before God, and for Him—that is the lot 
she has chosen, and perhaps it is the brightest of all, for it knows 
no changing.” 

Then the Angelus rang, and with his face buried in his hands he 
knelt and prayed, “ Mother of God, pray for us sinners !” 

Then he heard a clattering of keys, and as he left the chapel the 
doors were locked behind him. 

The night passed like other nights; but for Uriel it contained a 
hundred hours, and each hour a hundred minutes, Early in the 
morning he was on his way. It was a bright winter's day, and the 
white snow-covered earth and the pale blue sky seemed to cool the 
fever of his heart. He was shown into the parlour. He had not 
given his name, nor been asked to do so. He waited with his 
eyes fixed on the dark grille, behind which was a closed shutter; 
opposite, a large crucifix. On the other side was the inner parlour. 
Soon a door in it opened ; some one entered, came to the grille, and 
said, ‘“ Praised be Jesus Christ !” 

“For ever, amen!” answered Uriel in a broken voice; for it 


was Regina. 
“ Uriel, welcome!” she said as heartily as if they were both at 


Windeck. 

“ You have not forgotten me, then?” he cried with deep emotion. 

“Do you think we forget?” she asked in her turn. “ God 
breaks no ties—He only hallows them. And now what brings you 
to our Carmel ?” 

“ T want to know if you are happy. You will say ‘ Yes,’ I 
know. When one has chosen such a life, one is too proud to own it 
to be a mistake, even when it is seen to be so. But I want you to 
tell me in what your happiness lies: then I shall know and under- 
stand your life better.” 

“Tam happy because I love the Supreme Good, and because I 
am free to follow whither my love leads me.” 

* * * * * * 

He could have listened to her for hours, and never grown weary. 
Her words were like the breath of a heavenly spring, and his heart 
melted beneath them. She spoke with a simplicity, a tranquillity, 
which showed how thoroughly she was at home in such thoughts. It 
was like balsam to his wounded soul. He forgot that he had loved 
her—that he had lost her; he felt only that he was with her, and 
that was happiness. With an outburst of ecstatic joy he cried: 
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“ Regina, queen of my soul !” 

“ If you would speak to the Queen of souls,” she answered gently, 
“you must call her ‘Maria Regina,’ the blessed Mother of God. 
The Regina of whom you are thinking has long been dead. O, do 
not linger in the shadow of death when a heavenly life is waiting for 
you! Learn to serve God out of love; that is my wish and prayer 
for you.” 

He could hear that she was rising from her seat. 

“O, do not go yet!” he cried in passionate agitation; “ not till 
you have granted one request: it is not much to ask. On the day 
of your clothing, you stood here at the grille, and said to them all, 
‘Till we meet in heaven!’ But I was not there. Regina, open the 
grille and put back your veil, that I may see you once more—you, 
who are all that I ever loved !—and let me too hear you say, ‘ Till 
we meet in heaven !’ ” 

“ Tt cannot be,” she said, hesitating ; “ I cannot do it.” 

“T will never speak of it,” he went on entreatingly,—“ not to 
your father, nor to Corona, nor to Hyacinth.” 

“OQ, Hyacinth would not wish for it,” she said. ‘“ He has never 
been here, though it would be a consolation to him and me. But he 
does not desire consolation: his heart is indeed a chalice for the 
sacrifice. We are united in the Five Sacred Wounds, and that is 
enough.” 

“ Yes, for Hyacinth,” answered Uriel very gently. “ Do not 
reproach me with not being like him. Let me see you once, only 
once in that wonderful life which God’s angels must have taught 
you to live. O,let me see the reflection of the blessedness which 
fills your soul, and stamp it in mine for ever!” 

There was a moment’s pause; then she said, “ Wait here till I 
come back.” 

. When she did so, she said, “ Uriel, when I received the veil I 
meant that it should really hide all forms of earth for ever from my 
eyes; but it is a special occasion—to-day.” 

“ O Regina, how I thank you—and God!” 

“ Now you must promise one thing,” she said very solemnly ; 
“my father and sister must never know that you have seen me. 
Promise, by our crucified Lord and Saviour !” 

And Uriel promised, in a voice that trembled with emotion. The 
inner shutter was unclosed, the dark curtain drawn back, the grille 
opened wide. There stood three Carmelite nuns in their dark-brown 
habit, with the white scapular and black veil. It fell low down over 
the faces of two; but the third had thrown hers quite back—only 
folds of white linen enclosed her face. It was Regina: she stood, 
tall and slender, between the other two, and looked Uriel calmly in 
the face. He had kept his eyes closed till all the preparations were 
completed; then he opened them. But, as if he had received a 
death-stroke in his heart, he reeled back from the grille, and sink- 
ing on his knees, he covered his face witheboth hands, exclaiming, 
with a sobbing cry of anguish, ‘“‘ My God, Regina! is this the mercy 
and the love of God ?” 
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“ Yes,” she answered calmly; “ His mercy, in giving me my 
Purgatory here; His love, in giving me a share in His Cross.” — + 

Her face was fearfully emaciated and deathly pale; a terrible 
gaping sore was in her left-cheek, reaching to her temple; and the 
beautiful eyes, larger and brighter than ever, shone calmly above 
this appalling wreck. 

“ Close the grille! put down your veil!” cried Uriel, half-mad 
with anguish ; “ I cannot endure it; it is killing me!” 

Again the curtain hid every thing; and the soft voice said, 

“ Uriel, that is the Regina whom you loved,—from whom you 
shrink. Will you not now own the good providence of God?” 

“No!” he cried; and floods of tears came to his relief; “it is 
not! The patient loving victim whose life is slowly bleeding away, 
smiling and dying on the cross,—that is the Regina I love. O 
blessed, favoured child of God, how great is the Master whom you 
serve 

“ He has said, ‘I love those who love Me,’” she answered; “ and 
as a pledge of His love, He has crowned me with His own crown of 
thorns.” 

Then Uriel covered his face with his hands, summoned up all 
his sfrength to subdue his emotion, looked at the crucifix, which had 
never been so living a reality to him before, and said calmly, 

“Well then, Sister Teresa of Jesus, the love of the Lord who 
so requites your love in this world must be something great and 
sweet and divine beyond all conception, something that can fill the 
heart to overflowing. This is what I have longed for, sought for; 
now I have found it. Henceforth I will serve this Master.” 

The curtain was just opened a little way. Regina showed her- 
self, covered with her veil; only her eyes shone through it, as if 
from the next world. With indescribable tenderness and gladness, 
she said, “ Till we meet in heaven !” Then she disappeared. 

That evening Uriel went to the Superior of the Carmelites, and 
after a few words of explanation inquired how this terrible disease 
had fallen on the healthy, blooming Regina, and whether every thing 
had been done for her that was possible. He was assured that the 
most skilful doctors had been consulted, and every means—some of 
them very painful—tried. During Regina’s novitiate one of the lay 
sisters had been attacked with this malady, and the devoted young 
novice had begged to nurse her, which she did most bravely and ten- 
derly. Soon after the Sister’s death, it seems, the mischief showed 
itself; but she said nothing on the subject, for fear of being sent 
home to be cured. No one had a suspicion of the truth. The nun’s 
dress enabled her at first to conceal the wound, and she washed the 
linen with which she dressed it herself, and never showed the least 
suffering, or even discomfort. After her profession she spoke, and 
the best advice was had immediately. The disease is not infectious ; 
but the least drop of th®virus introduced into the blood will poison 
it. Perhaps Regina had had some little scratch on her hand; and 
so, while nursing the lay sister, this had happened. 

“ And so she is lost, hopelessly lost,” said Uriel, despairingly. 
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“Only for this world, count; and she has long since left it in 
irit. ‘There is a glorious home prepared for her, be sure of that. 
Our Lord has indeed been to her a ‘ Spouse of blood,’ as the sacred 
Scriptures say. He has wedded her in His wounds, making her 
a living victim; and she suffers, as He did, without opening her 
mouth.” 

The good Father went on to tell Uriel of her heroic patience, her 
perfect obedience. The doctors had forbidden all exertion. She had 
to give up playing the organ, singing in church, saying office in choir, 
—every thing she most loved. How often, in the long sleepless 
nights, she longed to seek for strength from the Presence of God in 
the tabernacle, but she might not leave her cell at night; and she 
submitted as readily as if there were a prospect of cure. 

“ Will she have long to suffer?” Uriel asked. 

“That no one could say. She had a strong constitution, which 
might be long in wearing out. There came from time to time a 
pause in the progress of the malady. That was the case just now; 
bat she suffered all the more after such breathing-spaces. She is 
much nearer to God than to herself,” the Superior said, in conclu- 
sion. ‘“ She is hanging on the Cross with her Lord; and like Him, 
in silence; only her passion lasts longer than from Sext to None. 
Take comfort, my son; we should imitate this elect child of God, 
—not mourn over her.” 

Uriel acknowledged the truth of these words. He felt as if the 
bark of his life had been suddenly driven away from the strand, with 
its rocks and quicksands, and was now far out at sea, bound for the 
shore of another and a higher world. In a moment a hurricane had 
swept over his soul, and left a chaos there; but only, as the Flood 
desolated creation, that a new earth might rise from the ruins. The 
dove was winging her way to him with the-olive-branch. All hard- 
ness and bitterness were gone from his heart. Such are the miracles 
wrought by martyrs. He remembered how he had said to her, in his 
anger, years ago, that she would have to suffer for him, as she had 
made him suffer so much: now his own words had come true; 
and he said, as St. John of the Cross used to say before the crucifix, 
“ Thy thorns are my roses, and thy sorrows my paradise.” 

Thus feeling, he returned to Windeck. The Baroness received 
fim with the affectionate anxiety of a mother. He only said, grate- 
fully and consolingly, “ It is all well, dear aunt,—with her and with 
me.” But he threw himself into Levin’s arms, saying, “I have 
found what will satisfy my heart—the love of suffering out of love 
to God.” 


Cuarter XXI. 


IN THE COLISEUM. 


Jvupirn and her party stood in the Coliseum, looking down from 
the podium—the wide space which divided'the seats of the spectators 
from the arena—on the grand oval of the ruin of the world. Lelio 
had rapidly traced its story for her, concluding with these words: 
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“ So, you see, the legions conquered the Jews, and the martyrs 
the legions. The Coliseum is the memorial of both victories; and 
there, signora, is the trophy of the last.” 

He pointed to the simple wooden cross, which stands in the 
centre of the arena. ; 

Judith asked him several questions about the gladiatorial com- 
bats, and then said, 

“ How utterly degraded the mind must be before such sights 
could give it pleasure !” 

“JZ can understand it,” said Orest: ‘ one cannot enjoy the ballet 
for ever; and so, in the reaction, one goes to the other extreme. 
Cayenne pepper after honey !” 

* te Better take to the black bread of the day-labourer,” cried 
udith. 

“ Still, it must be owned,” Lelio remarked, “that only a very 
healthy constitution could enjoy that diet.” 

“ But how can Count Orest consider such horrible tendencies the 
natural growth of the heart ?” 

“ O signora, he is quite right! The will dwells in’ the heart; 
and it is the will which makes it godlike, or devilish, or mean, as 
the case may be.” 

“ T wish, Lelio, that I could make out the transformation which 
has taken place in you in a few weeks,” said Judith, half impa- 
tiently ; “‘ you and Fiorino used to talk and act in just the same way, 
and now there is not a trace of it left in you.” 

“ That promises well for the permanence of his new ideas,” 
sneered Florentin. 

“ You must remember, signora,” Lelio explained composedly, 
“that I had a good sound Catholic education, and for eighteen 
years lived in the home of parents who were plain and simple, but 
truly pious people; and when I returned to them, I had only to steep 
myself in the old recollections, and all the sinful perverted ideas of 
later years fell away from my soul. I became free then.” 

“ Yes,” she said thoughtfully, “there may be many secret in- 
fluences at work around us which we never notice, or, worse still, we 
turn from the good and seek the evil ones.” 

“ But, signora,” Orest interrupted in a tone of annoyance, “ you 
appear to have come to Rome for the purpose of honouring Signor 
Lelio exclusively with your conversation.” 

“ O, one is always interested in the concerns of an old friend.” 

“ But just now,” said Florentin, “let us get out of this proces- 
sion, with its odious twang of prayers !” 

A Capuchin monk, bearing a large crucifix, and followed by a 
crowd of persons praying aloud, was just entering through the great 
arch opening on the forum. 

“ Ah, yes—the Way of the Cross, of course! It is Friday,” 
said Lelio. 

“ What are they about?” asked Judith. “Why are they all 
kneeling? and what is the meaning of those faintly-coloured pictures, 
which I did not observe before, on the wall ?” 
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Lelio told her how the Blessed Leonard of Port-Maurice felt, that 
this spot, where streams of martyrs’ blood had flowed, should receive 
a special consecration; how he thought that while many glorious 
churches were built over the graves of several of them, whose names 
and acts and sufferings were known, the many poor nameless un- 
known heroes who had given their life for their Love here were 
unhonoured, and their graves known to God alone; and how it 
seemed well to him to commemorate the sufferings they endured 
here in union with the sufferings of Him who was their only strength. 
Pope Benedict XIV. approved his plan; and so the little chapels 
rose, which are too unpretending to interfere with the character of 
the Coliseum, and yet give it, as it were, a Christian soul. 

“ In each of these fourteen chapels is a picture representing a 
moment of the bitter Passion and Death of our Lord—the Way of 
His Cross; and His way must be the Christian’s way. Indeed it is 
one of the devotions most dear to a Christian heart. See, signora ! 
they stop before every picture (the Church calls them stations of the 
Cross), and they say a short prayer referring to that especial moment 
of the Passion. So the soul accompanies her Saviour from Pilate’s 
judgment-seat to Joseph’s sepulchre, drawing comfort for her sorrow 
and strength for her conflicts from that touching and glorious pat- 
tern.” 

“ At any rate,” said Florentin impatiently, “all this walking 
and praying has nothing to do with the real interests of mankind; 
and I wish this wretched monk had gone through the business in his 
own monastery.” 

“ Bah !” said Judith, “ J think that the real interests of mankind 
are very much furthered by any devotion which gives strength and 
consolation. It seems to me full of a grand simplicity, this devo- 
tion of the stations.” . 

The conversation was carried on for sofhe time longer, till Ma- 
dame Miranes, who found it very wearisome, exclaimed, 

“ Miséricorde! I am sure we are martyrs—stopping here so 
long in the cold and damp !” 

When they were again in the arena, the Way of the Cross was 
just over; and as two Capuchins—one with a bag slung over his 
shoulder—passed close to Judith, Florentin said in a loud voice, 
which he intended them to hear, 

“ The offscouring of humanity: thieves, idlers, beggars, and hy- 
pocrites—all in one!” 

And Lelio added in the same tone, 

“ The flower of Christendom, and therefore hated by modern 
pagans !” 

The good friars noticed the praise as little as the abuse; but 
Judith was greatly displeased with Florentin, and said, 

* You will make it impossible for me to go any where with you. 
I will not endure such outrageous insolence; and, as it happens, one — 
of those monks is a man of incomparable excellence. O mother 
dear, did you not recognise him? It was Ernest!” 

She turned to Orest, saying, 
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“ He taught me painting in Frankfort. Now what a gulf be- 
tween us—the Capuchin and the opera-singer !” 


Cuarter XXII. 
A CRISIS. 


Tat evening Corona and her father arrived in Rome. Hyacinth, 
who was studying theology in Rome, and who lived at the German 


priest’s house attached to the church of Santa Maria dell’ Anima, | 


had taken apartments for them in the Piazza di Spagna, and was 
there to receive them. 

“You are the best of good lads, Hyacinth,” said Count Damian, 
rubbing his hands; “ it feels warm and homelike here with you.” 

“ But I am not living here, you know, uncle.” 

“ T know, I know. I only meant that you have the art of making 
others comfortable.” 

The trunks were brought in, and they all began arranging about 
the rooms. : 

“ But, Hyacinth,” said the Count, “ we are a room short; I dare- 
say you forgot Lili and her nurse. I cannot imagine how Orest will 
manage with so little accommodation.” 

Orest was sitting by the fire, with his child on his knee. He said, 
a little nervously, 

“Why, I advised Hyacinth to take these rooms, because they are 
really pretty and comfortable: but you see there is no stable for my 
horses, and I cannot leave them altogether to my English groom; a 
capital servant, only he speaks nothing but his native Yorkshire. 
So I thought the best arrangement was to have rooms myself in the 
Hotel Meloni, close by. I knew, Corona, that you would like this 
situation, for only a few niinutes’ walk will take you to the Pincio. 
Then you are close to the Trinita dei Monti, where the nuns of the 
Sacré Coeur are, you know.” 

“That is good news,” she said; “we shall often find our way 
there.” 

Orest’s words, and indeed his whole manner, was so strangely 
cold, that it chilled her to the heart; and a prophetic voice seemed 
to whisper to her soul that she was entering on a time of great trial. 
And at the very time that she thought this, Orest was thinking that 
the time was come to make sure of his happiness by a decisive step. 
It was not yet too late to pay a visit to Judith, who was accustomed 
to receive till midnight. But her salon was so crowded that he could 
not get a word with her; so he sauntered into the last room of the 
suite, where Florentin soon joined him, with the words, 

“ Do you know that Hyacinth is here ?” 

“Certainly Ido. He has been here these six months.” 

“ And what does he say to your visits here ?” 

“ Not being blessed with your insolence, he says nothing.” 

“ Ah, bah! it is too late for you and me to stand upon cere- 
mony. Iam sure I never take offence at any thing you say to me; 
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and really I pity you from my heart, for you are only losing time 
and trouble with this haughty signora. I can fancy nothing more 
intolerable than the state of double bondage in which you are living, 
—bondage of the hand in one place, and of the heart in another.” 

“ You are right enough there; but what is the good of remind- 
ing me of it ?” 

“ Because I want to know why you do not break one set of chains 
at once.” 

Orest was silent. It almost frightened him to see how clearly 
Florentin read his setret purpose. The conversation which followed 
sealed the fate of Orest. Florentin, perhaps half-believing what he 
said, went on to tell Orest that every thing could be done for money 
in the Roman courts. Somehow or other, his marriage might be 
dissolved ; he could not tell how, but he was sure it could be done. 
Orest, who was accustomed to despise the theories of his old com- 
panion, listened with complacency, now that they agreed so well with 
his own schemes. He lingered till the remainder of the guests had 
departed, and then Florentin willingly left him with Judith. She 
had long known of his attachment for her; she was weary of the life 
she was leading; and she had often said to herself that happiness 
was to be found only in the possession of some true heart. Orest 
had followed her so long, she thought he must be true. As for his 
marriage, she had no doubt in her own mind that what he said as to 
its dissolution was correct. He told her that she must be patient, 
and be prepared to go through a good deal that might be distasteful. 
First of all she must be baptised. It was simply indifferent, he said, 
to the Supreme Being with what form of religion He was honoured ; 
but as the Christian belief was dominant in Europe, society rested 
upon it, and had adopted from it the conditions necessary to make 
its own relations valid. Judith replied, rather to his astonishment, 

. that she never knew but one Christian who seemed to her better 
than a Jew, and that one was Ernest, the Capuchin whom they had 
seen in the Coliseum; that, moreover, her sister’s story had made 
her abhor Protestantism, which she was sure could never really sa- 
tisty or comfort the heart. So, if she was to be a Christian at all, 
she would be a Catholic. Orest told her she might be a Catholic if 
she liked, “ provided she did not hang her opinions or regulate her 
actions at the word of a priest.” And so that interview ended. 

As Corona was leaving the church of the Trinitd after Mass the 
next morning, Orest was waiting for her. He gave her his arm, 
saying, “ Justina told me you were here; come with me to my rooms 
in the Hotel Meloni. I said I should keep you to breakfast; Lili 
was not awake.” They talked as they went of St. Peter's, of other 
churches, of palaces, ruins, and pictures, as indifferently as if they 
had not been apart for two months. But if their words were indif- 
ferent, their hearts were ill at ease; and scarcely were they in Orest’s 
apartments, when he threw himself on a sofa, exclaiming, “ Corona, 
you must save me!” 

She clasped her hands for one moment on her bosom, and then 
said earnestly, “ God give me grace to do so!” 
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“Yes; save me, Corona; you can—you will; all my hope is in 
you. Promise that you will.” 

“ Dear Orest,” she said sadly, “if you had any idea of my, 
anxiety for you, you would not ask the question. Besides, it is my 
duty to do my very utmost for you. So tell me what it is.” 

“ But I shall pain you,” he cried in great agitation. 

“@O, I am accustomed to that,” she answered calmly, as if she 
= thought of expecting any thing else; “do not be afraid to 
spe 

He came and stood before her, saying, “‘Then, Corona, be mer- 
ciful, and give me my freedom.” 

She looked up wonderingly: “ Have I ever interfered with it?” 

“ No, no—not in trifles! but my freedom is utterly lost because 
you are my wife.” 

She put her hand over her eyes with a pang of silent, unutterable 
pain, saying, “ A year or two’s patience, Orest, and I think you 
will be free.” 

“ O, do not hint at your death in that way; it is quite absurd. 
You are not going to die; but you can give me my freedom.” 

“ How ?” she asked. 

“ By letting our marriage be declared null, as it can be if only 
you will say that you were forced into it. I know that this is possible, 
and then both sides are perfectly free. And as there really was some 
compulsion used with you, why will you not help me by speaking of 
it, and let me make one happy whom I have loved for years, and 
who is far too noble to listen to a love which offends her womanly 
dignity by even a breath? Be generous; you are not happy your- 
self—why will you not put an end to the misery of three persons ?” 

“Dear Orest,” she said calmly, “I was quite unprepared for 
such a proposal as this, but my answer is ready. I will make any 
sacrifice to save you, but not to disgrace you.” 

“So you mean to remain with me as the curse of my life,” he 
cried passionately. 

“T will do what is the will of God. I will endure the bonds 
which He has made indissoluble.” 

“ But I have told you there is no questiou of dissolving the mar- 
riage, but of declaring it null. The Church, to whose authority 
you bow, allows this; and I did not expect to hear you call her 
decrees in question.” 

“ T am not doing so,” Corona answered with unshaken calmness. 
“ There is so much evil in the world, that the spirit of evil is able to 
introduce poison into every relation of life; and so, of course, there 
are hopeless cases which demand exceptional treatment; but ours is 
not one of these. Orest, every weakness and error and sin of the 
soul is capable of being healed ; only we must have patience, as God 
has. Repentance may come at the eleventh hour, and he who has 
for long forgotten his duty may return to it. Thank God, Orest, the 
Church, enlightened and guided by God, only uses her last remedy 
in extreme and rare cases. Her rule is to inculcate patience, love, 
and prayer to the one, and sorrow and penance to the other.” 
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“ A charming prospect certainly, to sit en pénitence by one’s 
hearth, and have its ashes strewn on one’s head !” 

“ Believe me, dear Orest,” Corona answered with angelic sweet- 
ness in her face and voice, “such an one would be received as the 
Divine Saviour received Peter after his denial, as the father received 
his lost son.” 

“ Ah, Kronchen! I wish I could love you! You are an angel 
of goodness, far too good for me. Therefore I cannot but believe 
that you will make a sacrifice—” ° 

“You ask what is impossible,” she interrupted him with deci- 
sion; “I could sacrifice myself, you, my child, my father, all that 
I love, if the adorable will of God required it; but I neither can 
nor will sacrifice you to your madness, at the bidding of Satan. And 
I cannot utter a falsehood; there was no compulsion in my mar- 
riage.” 

“ Would you have chosen me, if your father had not wished it ?” 

“ When I married you,” she answered, “I was too young to 
have given a thought to the subject. Since then I have never asked 
myself whether I should have chosen differently.” 

* All the same, Corona; your father arranged it all, and expected 
your compliance.” 

“ Yes, that is his way. But we have the example of Regina 
and Hyacinth, who did not obey him when God’s voice spoke to 
them differently. We could have done as they did; but we did not, 
—we consented to his wishes.” 

“T call such a wish a sort of moral compulsion.” 

“ Then you call obedience and love compulsion, dear Orest; but 
it is certainly not of the kind that justifies the measures you pro- 

He threw himself in an arm-chair in vehement excitement, ex- 
exclaiming, “‘ What a horrible fate to have a wife I do not love 
persist in clinging to me !” 

“ You have not made my life so sweet,” she said gently, “as to 
render the thought of parting from you very bitter. But marriage 
is not an affair of human feeling; it has the dignity of a sacrament. 
I am not speaking from selfish considerations, or from offended 
pride. I do not dream ef claiming your love, but I must keep in 
the place which God has assigned to me; and I beseech you, dear 
Orest, to do the same.” 

“ You pious women are always preaching,” sneered Orest: “ you 
see that it is a torment to me to live with you; and I cannot under- 
stand how any woman with delicacy of feeling or dignity can persist 
in doing so, after what I have said. But I can only feel the utmost 
repugnance to a person who keeps my happiness from me out of 
selfish obstinacy.” 

Poor Corona’s heart was torn by contending emotions; and her 
changing colour, her trembling lips and hands, showed her agitation 
while she said: “If I were really thinking of myself, I would take 
my child and leave your house for my father’s; but I dare not do it,— 
I must remain with you.” She rose, and said in a voice which was 
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weak and faint with all she had gone through, “I must beg you to 
send for a carriage to take me home.” 

“ And you do not even inquire the name of the person I allude 
to 

“ There are some things,” Corona answered with dignity, “ which 
it does not become me to speak of to you, and of which it would be 
better for you to speak as little as possible.” 

“ And do you suppose that all is at an end because of your 

insane opposition ?” cried Orest, with such passion in his voice and 
gestures that Corona trembled with nervous agitation, and could only 
say, 
“ For God’s sake, Orest, send for a carriage !” 
But he continued to overwhelm her with lamentations, reproaches, 
and anger: she never said one word, but let the storm rage on, till 
* at last he began to blame her, in the wildest madness of unreason, 
for their son’s death. If he had lived, he could have seen why this 
wretched marriage had been made! She could not stand that; her 
heart was bursting: she left the room in silence, and went out by 
herself. When she reached the Piazza di Spagna, Felicitas was 
‘standing at the window. “ Here comes mamma!” she cried. 

Count Damian met her in utter astonishment at seeing her by 
herself. “ Why, where is Orest? How is it you are alone? are 
there no carriages in Rome?” 

“ Plenty, dear father, but I wished to walk;” and then in her 
own room the bodily and mental strain was relieved by an agony of 
weeping, and soothed by prayer. 


CuapTer XXIII. 
FACILIS DESCENSUS AVERNI.” 


Wuewn Hyacinth came that afternoon, Corona was glad to be the 
only one at home: she felt the necessity of advice and help in her 
painful position; and to whom, now that she was parted from Levin, 
could she turn so well as to Hyacinth? Simply and truly, yet with 
the greatest care to make every allowance for Orest, she told him 
the story of the last few years: in conclusion she said, “ The scene 
of this morning shows how deep the evil lies: Orest is blind and 
deaf to every. thing except this mad infatuation.” 

“Tt is the very shadow of death,” said Hyacinth. “Corona, we 
are helpless in such a case; we might all of us talk, and beg, and 
conjure him, but it would all be in vain in his present state. We 
must pray to God to enlighten him and us. We must be ready, not 
only to make sacrifices, but to offer ourselves a living sacrifice to Him 
by the entire submission of our wills. Of course, Orest’s insane 
project is not to be thought of; but it is a bad sign that, after being 
so long in this miserable bondage, he should contemplate rivetting 
his chains more closely.” ; 

“ Do you think,” she asked, in a voice of suppressed anguish, 
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“that that anonymous letter said what was true, and that it is the 
Spanish singer, Judith Miranes ?” 

“ Yes, I do, from what your father said.” 

“My father! 0, does he know it?” 

Hyacinth smiled sadly: “ Dear Corona, the world knows every 
thing that concerns the’world. Of course, no one could spedk of it 
to you: but our poor father, who knows so many people, is aware of 
it all, no doubt. But I have always avoided the subject, for it has 
been terrible pain to know of my brother’s sin and your sorrow, and 
to be helpless.” 

“ And it is all so dreadful: she is a Jewess, unbaptised—with- 
out grace.” 

“ God help her!” said Hyacinth: “we should pity rather than 
condemn her. I know that the natural light of her reason ought to 
show her the wrong she is committing ; but, alas, that nataral light 
is easily dimmed and extinguished by the passions, where there is not 
a higher law and a purer light to guide the soul.” 

“ But he is far more miserable,” wailed poor Corona, “for he 
knows what he is doing. O Hyacinth, is it wrong to wish to die? 
if only God would take me out of the world, Orest would be free 
and all this trouble over.” 

“ But that would be more like the dénouement of a novel than like 
the usual dealings of God with His creatures. He is bringing them 
to His end, not to theirs. Orest would not be free in being able to 
follow his own wild will, and you could not have time to sanctify 
yourself. No, Corona: what we need is to find thorns wherever we 
place our hand or foot—wormwood in whatever touches our lips; 
they are more wholesome, and sweeter too in the end, than the nectar 
and ambrosia of the world.” 

“ And yet,” she said sadly, “one does so long for a little blue 
sky and sunshine, a little happiness. But tell me what to do. O 
Hyacinth, I must do something for Orest ;” and she wrung her hands 
in anguish. 

“ You will do all you can by exercising patience and humility, 
and by suffering with your Lord. The saints did great things by 
praying much, suffering much, hoping much—in a word, by loving 
much. But the restless heart of man seeks relief in action, I know. 
Poor Corona! there is nothing you can do in that way; you can 
only remain in tranquillity and silence of heart.” 

Corona was comforted and strengthened by Hyacinth’s words, 
and better able to face a future which might have she knew not what 
perils and sorrows in store. Hyacinth saw clearly that it would be 
useless to talk to his brother; it would be like throwing water on 
hot iron—it hisses and smokes, but remains as hot as ever. So he 
resolved. to treat him with the greatest affection, and thus to win his 
confidence, even if he could not succeed in influencing him. So when 
he appeared, Hyacinth did not seem to notice his excited, irritable 
state of mind, but treated him in his usual way, and offered his escort 
to Corona in her visits to the different churches. So the first days, 
always unsettled and slightly uncomfortable in a strange place, passed 
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by, and the family got into a regular groove. Count Damian met 
old acquaintances, went into society, rode in the Campagna, and 
amused himself capitally. Corona took drives, and revelled in the 
glories of Rome. She only visited where her father especially desired 
it. ‘“ Elderly folks,” he said, “ are only welcome under three condi- 
tions : either when they are celebrities, when they give good dinners, 
or when they have pretty daughters. Now I certainly do not fulfil 
the first condition, and the dinners would not be easy to arrange in 
Rome; so I must rely upon the third.” Orest, chiefly through 
Judith’s influence, was careful to observe the bienséances in regard to 
Corona. Orest saw clearly that there was no hope of Corona’s agree- 
ing to his proposal. ‘She will die first,” he said to Florentin, who 
seemed suddenly, he hardly knew how, to have become his confidant. 
Long ago his influence on Orest had been very detrimental, yet the 
latter had always thought that Florentin went too far. Now, how- 
ever, that the very theories which he had combated favoured his evil 
designs, his former opposition was all forgotten; and when Florentin 
said that it was high time for Orest to maintain his freedom, and to 
emancipate himself from the absurd laws of Catholicism, he replied : 
“That is my intention; I shall become a Protestant and get a sepa- 
ration.” 

“ That is right !” said Florentin triumphantly ; “ that is the first 
step in the right direction; so you will take your place among the 
free spirits who own no guidance but that of their own reason and 
conscience. It will be the best possible ground for the separation. 
A Protestant owner again for your Protestant inheritance of Stam- 
berg! In every point of view the arrangement is first-rate !” 

“ T had no notion that you were such a red-hot Protestant, nor 
that you would consider the nature of the connection between owner 
and tenant—you, the Socialist and Communist !” said Orest, who was 
always ready with a sneer at Florentin’s views, and always ready to 
adopt them when they met his projects. ‘“ Pray let me hear which 
of the numerous denominations you have joined.” 

Florentin shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. “ Do you 
remember what the great William of Orange said ?—‘I do not know 
whether the doctrine of predestination is gray or blue, but I know 
that the same hat will not fit Oldenbarueveldt’s head and mine.’ _ It 
has always been so with great politicians: they care nothing about 
religious tenets; they only use them for their own purposes; and 
that is my case, though I am no great politician.” 

“ Judith has a great dislike to Protestantism,” remarked Orest. 

“ Judith is simply a very proud woman who believes nothing,” 
answered Florentin. “ It is a mere question of form to her what 
religion she professes. There is a certain light and glare about 
Catholic art and Catholic views which captivate her imagination, but 
she will never really submit to any Church; so that whether she is 
baptised with Catholic or Protestant ceremonies does not signify. 
When she is Countess Windeck I shall hope for great things from 
you both.” 

Hyacinth was all the more grieved for Corona because he felt 
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the necessity of concealing the extent of his sympathy, so as to 
strengthen her soul for its work of patience and resignation. And 
his own share of sorrow was great: day and night he prayed and 
wept for his brother’s soul; day and night he united his sufferings 
to those of the Son of God, and strove to love souls as He loved 
them, and to be ready to die for the meanest, the most unknown of 
God’s creatures, not merely for Orest. 

So they all lived a kind of twofold life, as, to say truth, most 
people do: externally all couleur de rose, silk and velvet, cheerful 
talk, agreeable occupation; but in the solitude of their own chambers 
it was different! There each one was alone with his own heart, and 
round it was a crown of thorns, the consequence and the penalty of 
its own sin or that of others. 
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CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


FOR THE SHASON. 


RIMMEL'S NEW PERFUMES. 


THE PRINCESS HELENA, THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN,. THE ROYAL BRIDAL BOUQUETS, 
2s. 6d. each. The three in a handsome box, ornamented with orange blossoms, 7s. 6d.; in a rich velvet box, 10s, 6d, 


‘Or the Flower of Flowers (Unona Odoratissima). 
This flower, described by Rumphius as the most fragrant of the Eastern Archipelago, 
) yields ad and per t per: rfume. 

“The perfume is very sweet, . 7 pun; and unlike we have before noticed.” : 
—Tue Quexn, 3rd November, 18 1861 


THE ALEXANDRA BOUQUET. WEST END BOUQUET. ESS BOUQUET. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES BOUQUET, RIMMEL’S BOUQUET. NEW MOWN GAY. 

THE PATTI BOUQUET. JOCKEY CLUB BOUQUET. LILY OF THE VALE. 

THE TITIENS BOUQUET, GUARDS’ BOUQUET. MAY BLOSSOMS. 

CHINESE BOUQUET. INDIAN BOUQUET. VIOLET, WHITE ROSE, &e. jj 


In stoppered bottles, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., bee 6d., and 16s. In richly-cut crystal bottles, 5s., 10s. 15s., and 20s. Three 
Of the 2s. 6d. size in a neat box, 7s. 


THE. ROYAL ARCHERY BOUQUET, 
Dedicated to the fair members of the Toxophilite Society, in a round puzzle box, 2s. 64, 


RIMMEL’S GLYGERINE PREPARATIONS FOR THE TOILET. 


GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and 1s. GLYCERINE POMMADE, ls. - ls. 6d. GLYCERINE SHAVING CREAM, ls, 
GLYCERINE PASTE for the HANDS, GLYCERINE COLD CREAM, 1 PURE or SCENTED GLYCERINE, ls, 
ls. 6d. PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP, &2s. GLYCERINE LOTION, Is. 6d. 


RIMMEL’S EXTRACT OF LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE. 
For imparting to the Hair a beautiful Gloss and Softness, without Greasing it. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


All the above Articles are Manufactured with the purest Glycerine, and possess in the highest degree all the beneficial 
propertics of that wonderful substance, : 


RIMMEL’S VINEGAR, | 
A tonic, and refreshing adjunct to the daily ablutions or bath. Ie 
Price 18. 28. 6d., and 5s. per bottle (with new patent stopper), or in wicker bottles for travelling, 38. 6d., 58., 88. 6d., and 16s, ¥ 


DISTILLED VIOLET WATER, delightfully fragrant, in elegant illuminated ar bottles, 3s. 6d. 

IMPERIAL EAU DE COLOGNE, in patent my bottles, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

TREBLE LAVENDER WATER, disti led from Mitcham flowers, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. “6d., 5s;, and 10s. d i 

FLORIDA WATER, improved on the original American recipe, in half-pint stoppered bottles, 2s. 6d. { 
RIMMEL’S TONIC QUININE POMMAD 

The constant use of which restores the hair when any vitality remains in the bulbs. 2s. 6d. and 6s. 


RIMMEL’S MILLEFLEURS POMMADE. ; 
In half-pound tins, for family use (recommended for the nursery), 2s. 6d. - 
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RIMMEL’S YENETIAN POWDER, 


For imparting to the hair that rich golden shade so much in vogue, without the incontenience and danger of dyeing it, 
In boxes. Price 2s. 6d. and 5s, Sent by post fur 33 or 66 stamps. 


“Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow.”—Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


GOLD POWDER, SILVER POWDER, AND DIAMOND POWDER, 


RIMMEL’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN. 


2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 8s. Gd. No, 1 is prescrvative; No. 2 is curative, and speedily removes 
all cutaneous imperfections. 


PERLINE FOR THE COMPLEXION, 


Prepared by an entirely new process from real Morner-o’-Peart. This white can be con- 
fidently recommended as perfectly innocuous and free from metallic substances, which 
are so injurious to the skin and general health. It produces a beautiful and perfectly 
natural whiteness, and adheres to the skin better than any other powder. Price 2s. 6d., 
5s., and 10s. per box (by post for 32, 64, or 126 stamps. 


RIMMEL’'S FUMIGATING PAPERS, 


ri = - ls. per box (by post for 14 stamps). PARIAN COTTAGE, a ge ? Drawing-room 
Ornament for burning the Fumigating Papers, ls. 6d. 


RIMMEL’S PURIFIED VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, 


For cleansing and softening the hands. In round wooden boxes, price 6d. and 1s. The beneficial action of Oatmeal on the 
skin has long been known and appreciated; but the manner in which this is prepared renders it much more agreeable and 
efficient for the toilet than the ordinary sort. It may be used either with or without soap, when with the latter no better 
could be selected than 

RIMMEL’S TRANSPARENT STRAWBERRY SOAP, 
Which gives a beautiful and emollient lather. Price 1s. 6d. per box of three cakes. 


SACHET, 
With a full-sized Photograph of the Princess. Price 1s. (by post for 14 stamps). 


HAMIGAKI, OR JAPANESE TOOTH POWDER, 
In curious boxes with Japanese figures. Price 1s ; by post for 16 stamps; in sandalwood boxcs, 1s. 6d.; by post for 1s. 10d. 


RIMMEL’S ROSEWATER CRACKERS. 


An amusing device for Evening Partics, with choice mottoes from Shakspeare, Pope, 
etc. 2s. per dozen, 6 dozen for 19s. 6d. White and Silver for Weddings, 
. 6d. per dozen. 


RIMMEL’S PUATEH SOAP, 
For giving the most brilliant poksh to Plate, Plated ooete me ao Metal, Harness Mountings, and all Silver and Plated Wares 
ce 6d. per cake. , 


RIMMEL’S GLOVE COMPOSITION, 
For Cleaning Kid Gloves withou: trouble or unpleasant smell. 1s. per pot. 


RIMMEL’S 


PERFUME VAPORIZER. 


This valuable apparatus for perfuming and purifying the air in 
theatres, ball-rooms, drawing-rooms, &c., is now so well-known and 
oe Te both for public and private purposes, that it is needless to 
desc it. 

a... i of the Vaporizers and Perfumes compounded specially to 


Perfame Vaporizer No. 1. 


in them are as follows :— 
Bronze. Silver Plated. 
No. 1 (ordinary size for apartments), 6s. 12s, 
No. 2 (for large drawing rooms), 16s, 24s. 
No.3 (for small theatres or concert rooms), 20s. 32s, 
No. 4 (for large theatres), 32s, 48s. 
Fancy Shapes, from 12s. to 30s. 
the West India Mall Seamern, 
Steamers, the est amers, &c. 
ality, 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., 88 
or Vaporizers, nary quality, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 8s. 6d. per le 
Ditto ditto best quality, 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d.,12s.6d. ,, 


RIMMEL’S AROMATIC DISINFECTOR, in use at the Royal College of Surgeons, and principal H is a 
page description of Vaporizer, and will be found’ invaluable for the sick room or badly ventilated a. the pelos of 
it is 2s. 6d., including atottle of aromatic disinfecting compound. 


Used at all fashionable Balls and Assemblies, to give a dazzling brilliancy to the Hair, 5s. per box (by post for 62 stamps), - 
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RIMMEL ’S 


PERFUME FOUNTAIN, 


As used in the Princess of Wales’ Bridal Boudoir; an elegant 
adjunct for the Drawing Room, Supper ‘Table, Ball Room, ete. 
It is easily managed, requires no winding, and can be played with 
plain or perfumed water. 


LIST OF PRICES: 
No. 2. Bronze body and basin, with tap, 2lin. by 13}in. ... £1 15s. 
No. 3. White and gold body, and glass basin, 22in. by l4in. £3 10s, 
No. 5. Decorated, 22in. by fin... see £3 108 
No. 7. Parian Angel body, 23}in. by 13}in. ... £6 68. 
No. 9. Coloured China figure, 28in. by 15in. ... 
No. 10. Large Parian Angel, 28}in. by 17in. .., ... ... «£14 14s, 
Drapery and Lace, as represenied in Fig. 10, £1 1s. extra. 
Nos. 1 and 2 contain half a gallon.—Nos. 3 to 10, one gallon. 


“The perfume fountains continue to be very fashionable orna- 
ments for drawing-rooms and boudoirs, as well as for supper and 
dinner tables.”"— Zhe Queen, March 25, 1865. 


RIMMEL'S TURKISH FOUNTAIN 


(REGISTERED), 
Of an extremely novel and elegant design, from £5 5s. 


Prices of Perfumes to use in the Fountains :—Rose Water, first 
qn uality, 7s. 6d. per half-gallon bottle; second quality, 5s. Eau de 
logne, or Lavender Water, first quality, £1 12s. per half-gallon 
rag second quality, £1. Violet Water, 2/. 2s. per half-gallon 
tle. 


Fountains are lent out for Fancy Bazaars and Parties at the 
following rates, carriage and risk of damage to be borne by borrower : 
HIRE OF FOUNTAINS, without Perfume, one guinea. 


Ditto, with Rosewater, per ‘day, one guinea a ard Ditto, with 2 
Eau de Cologne, per day, three guineas, 


By Mey Majesty's Royal Letteys Patent. 
RIMMEL'S DINNER TABLE FOUNTAIN. 


This Fountain, which is about six inches in diameter, and is worked by the most 
simple system ever devised, is intended to replace the. finger glass and rosewater 
— basin, one being placed before each guest at Diners 2 la p an Particulars and 


Prices sent on application. 


MUSICAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
SCENT CASES, &c., 


— = WHICH COMMENCE PLAYING WHEN THEY ARE OPENED. 


E. RIMMEL, by special arrangements with the Patentees of these truly elegant 
articles, is enabled to offer them at the following moderate prices :— 


Octavo Photographie Albums, plain, playing 2tunes $1 10s. 


” ” ” gilt, ” 2 
” with illustration 6n velvet, 2tunes ... £2 2s, 
Large octavo ,, oss, oo. £2 100, 
” with illustration on velvet, 3 ,, £8 

ra te ” with fine painting on china, 3tuncs ... £3 10s, \ 
Quarto, ” with illustration on velvet, 4 ,, & 
os a with 3 very fine paintings on china,4tunes £7 7s. 


MUSICAL PERFUME CASKETS, Playing 2 Tunes, from £2 2s. 


(eh penta Bs = Ordinary PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, with the latest improvements, from tLe 
best Paris, Vienne, and Berlin manufactories, commepeing at Se. 64, 


Perfumed Programmes, for Balls, Concerts. Private Theatricals, &o. 


SENT ON APPLICATION, 
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Myall-wood Fan, painted with Violets. 

THE 


Fan with Bouquet AUSTRALIAN MYALL-WOOD FAN, 


at the top. 
Emitting a natural Violet fragrance. Plain, 7s. 6d. ; by post, 102 stamps. Painted with Violcts, 10s. 6d.; by post, 138 stamp 


THB NEw BOVUQVUST FANS, 


Some forming a Bouquet at the top when closed, and others with a Bouquet at the side. from 7s. 6d. each. A specimen 
by post for 102 stamps. : 


VAN, 


Delightfully Scented, combining a Fan with a Smelling Bottle. Price from 8s. 6d. to £10 10s. A specimen sent by postl 
on receipt of 52 stamps. 


THE FLORAL VIENNESSE FAN, 


Painted on Wood by the best Artists, and perfumed with different Flowers. Price from 3s.6d. Aspecimenof white woo 
painted with flowers sent on receipt of 54 stamps. 

THE NEW ENAMELLED VIENNESE FAN, imitating eek pierced, 3s. 6d., painted with Flowers, 6s., by post, 1s. ext. 

UNPAINTED VIENNESE FAN, Is. 6d. (by post for 2s. 64.) Pocket Fans from 1s. - 

IVORY FANS, beautifully painted, 27s. and 36s. 

SCENT CASES in Fancy Woods, Leather, Ormolu, Velvet. China, Glass, Tortoise-shell, Pearl, i &c., from 10s. 6d, 

THE NEW AUSTRALIAN MYALL-WOOD GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF BOXES, 10s. 6d. 

SINGLE SMELLING BOTTLES, from Is. 

DOUBLE SMELLING BOTTLES, silver tops, from 7s. 6d. Silver-gilt tops, from 10s. 6d.; by post, 1s. to 2s. extra, 

CHINA TOILET SETS, from the Royal Manufactory at Dresden. 

MAGIC GRAPES (containing Scent) on a neat Porcelain Vine Leaf, 5s. 

FRENCH and BOHEMIAN TOILET BOTTLES and SETS in great variety. 

DRESSING CASES and DRESSING BAGS of the best workmanship, and replete with Perfumery. 


All the above are well adapted for Presents, and being purchased direct by E. Rimmen from Foreign Manufacturers, that 
rr Prices will be found lower than those of any other house. 


Just Published (Cuarman & Hau) the Fourth Edition of 


THE BOOK OF PERFUMES 


By Everne Rimmet, with upwards of 250 [llustrations. 

“‘Mr. Rimmel provides us with an amusing, and not only amusing but also im 
structive, history of Perfumery,—showing how it was used by the ancients, how it i 
used by the moderns, how perfumes are extracted and preserved, and how they are 
be classified and 

* One of the curiosities of the season.””"— Mornino Post. 

“ An elegant drawing-room book, entertaining to read, as well as agrceable to look 
ad at.”—DatLy News. 
7 A very ably written volume, full of anecdote and instruction.”—Court JounNALe 

“It is profusely and excellently illustrated.”—ILLusrraTED Lonpon News. 

** Adimirably adapted for a Birthday or Bridal Present.”—Herrrorp Mercury. 

Octavo, extra gilt and gilt edges, 5s. ( free by post for 68 stamps). 

Drawing Room Edition, Quarto, rose leaf paper, tooled edges, 10s. 6d. (free by pod 
for 140 stamps). Rich Copies, bound in moire antique, One Guinea, 


BHBUGENH RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER BY APPOINTMENT 
Un their Majesties the Emperor of the French, the Queen of Spain, the Queen of the Petherlands, and the Ria 
uf Partayal; and to M. WH. the Priuress of Wales. 
96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; 17, Boulevard des Italiens, 
and 24, Cornhill, LONDON. | PARIS. 


DEPOT OF DR. SALVIATI’S ENAMEL MOSAICS & VENETIAN GLASS, 


STEPHEN AUSTIN, PRINTER, HERTYORD. 
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Prize-Medal 
MILY SEWING-MACHINE. 


With all the latest improvements.” 


asy to operate.” 

simple to learn.” “ Quiet in working.” 
mbroiders the most elaborate designs with 
rful rapidity.” 

t sews from two ordinary Reels, and on 
hickness of material.” 


he Seam, if cut at every inch, will not 


Price from £6 6s. 


LISTS FREE, 


WHIGHT AND MANN, 
148 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 


Manufactory: Gipping Works, Ipswich. 


busumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 


CHLORODYNE. 


CAUTION.—* IN CHANCERY.” 


/E-CHANCELLOR WOOD stated that Dr. J. Browne was un- 

pubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne. Eminent hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. 

9 $418 BROWNE was the discoverer of Chlorodyne ; that they prescribe it largely, and mean no other 

r. Browne’s.—See Times, July 13, 1864.—The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using 

erthan Dr. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restores 

ged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body. 

From J. M‘Gricor Crort, M.D., M.R.C., Physician, London, late Staff-Surgeon to H1.M.F. 

er prescribing Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, for the last three years, in severe cases of Neuralgia 

Doloreux, I feel that I am in a position to testify to its valuable effects. Really in some cases it acted 
, when all other means had failed. Without being asked for this report, I must come forward and 

y candid opinion that it is a most valuable medicine.” 

me should be without it. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 11s., by 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 

33 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C., SOLE MANUFACTURER. 
particularly, none genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Government Stamp. 
RL RussELL has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the foliowing: “ Extract of a despatch from 
kbb, H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864: ‘The remedy most effieacious in its effects (in 
hic Cholera) has been found to be CHLoRODYNE, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke 
saved several lives,’ ” 

P Ear] Russell ccmmuntcated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 

's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 

pice was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

om, demand enables the Proprietors to reduce the price; it is now sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d. 
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BABIES 
4 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ GLOAKS, 
1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU- NETTES, Py GUINEA 


Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 ot : 
Christening-Caps, 1 Guinea ; 
Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 6s. 
Lace Collars and Sleeves. 
Cambric Handkerchiefs. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


White Dressing-Gowns, 1 Guinea; 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 
Real Balbriggan Hosiery, 


THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLO 


RIDING 
HABITS 


RIBBED ‘CLOTH, 
52 Guineas. 
NAPOLEON BLUE, 
74 Guineas. 
LADIES RIDING TROUSERS, 
‘. Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 


Linsey Habits for little girls, 2} Guineas. 
Every thing of Ce Superior Excellence for "Ye the House has been 


Celebrated for Thirty Years. 


W.G. TAYLOR, 53 BAKER 8 


LONDON, W 


LONDON: ROBSON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W. 
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